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_earanmemcm naam 


BVucation. 
B. A. of OXFORD, Scholar of his 


College, wishes to Engage himself as PRIVATE TUTOR 
in a Gentleman's Family. The Advertiser has studied the 
French Language, and can give satisfactory references, &c. 

Address “B. A.” Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand. 





Rucsy, ETON, HARROW, &c.— 


In a long-established SCHOOL, of high reputation, 
very healthily situated in a Midland County, Gentlemen’s 
Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and the 
Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The Pupils so 
prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. 
‘Terms, SEVENTY GUINEAS & year, 


For further information address ‘‘ The Rev. A. Z.” Church 
Association, Southampton-street, London. 





ERMAN, HEBREW, CHALDEAN, 

and SYRIAC LANGUAGES, taught Grammatically 

and Practically, by Mr. N. SZAPIRA, No. 33, Hunter-street, 

Brunswick-square, either in Classes or to Separate Pupils, 
at his own or their Residences. 


Terms moderate. ~References may be had. 


LERICAL and SCHOLAST IC 
AGENCY OFFICES (late Vatry), 7, Tavistock-row, 
Covent Garden, London. Established 1833.— Mr. MAIR 
continues to provide Incumbents with Curates for either 
permanent, temporary, or Sunday duty, and those willing to 
grant titles to Holy Orders may, free of charge, be intro- 
duced to Graduates well qualified ;—he also provides the 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, free of 
charge, with efficient Private Tutors, Assistant Masters, and 
Governesses, and recommends to families desirous to place 
their children at School highly respectable establishments, 
both in the United Kingdom and the Continent, free of 
charge ;—he also negotiates upon moderate terms for the 
Exchange of Livings, the Purchase and Sale of Advowsons, 
&c., the Transfer of Schools, and the Disposal of Reversions, 
Annuities, &c., and effects every description of Insurance 
business.—A Prospectus and Card of Terms will be forwarded 
gratis upon application. 

GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady used to Tui- 
tion desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT ; her accomplishments are 
French, Music, Drawing, Fancy Work, and English generally. 
A comfortable home is desired.—Address, stating salary given, 
&c., to “‘ Miss A——,,” care of Mr. Mair. 








Hiterature, &e. 


‘ ‘ y - o 
T° SOLICITORS, SURVEYORS 

AUCTIONEERS, and the Public generally. — Maps, 
Plans, Law Forms, Fac-similes, Circulars, Book Lilustrations, 
and every description of LITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING 
executed at J. ARESTI’S Lithographic Offices, 56, Greek- 
street, Sobo-square, with strict regard to execution, moderate 
charges, and punctuality. 
post. 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 





Estimates forwarded by return of | 
| dozen, box included. 


Brum ENTHAL’S 


fAusie. 


EW and FAVOURITE SONGS 
a PUBLISHED BY CRAMER, BEALE anp Co. 

The Tears of Love rarer pe} 

My Home fn the Valley FRANK Mort. 

Softly, ye Night Winds W. V. WALLACE. 

Astarte .. G. LINLEY. 

O thou, whose beauty shines 8 KALLIWODA. 

Come, smile again. W. V. WALLACE. 

The Rhine Girl G. LINtry. 

Farewell .. FRANK Mort. 


201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


NEW PL AN NO- 
FORTE MUSIC. 
FLEURS EMBLEMATIQUES :— s. d. 
No. 1. Primévera ae “aa weliee me om 0 
Te ae eel cas ee me oe) Crees 
Ge xe cc ee te we ee ee ce BG 
= MD ad) és sn ce ce cones OS 
vee «os «« cs «2 so SS 
5. Heliotrope - or 3 6 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND c 0., 201, R egent-street. 





Hine Arts. 
HE ARTISTS SKETCHING 


COMPANION.—{Registered May 5, 1851. No. 2806.] 

E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented anew Sketca- 
ING ComPANION for the use of Artists, which will be found 
to supersede everything of the kind as yet introduce ~' and 
will present to artists increased facilities when sketching 
from Nature. It is made to contain all that is desired for 
immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer 
for Colours—Brushes—Sketching "‘Ponetis Creta Levis, or 
Crayons—Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its 
shape is that of any ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does 
not occupy a greater space. Its contents may be varied ac- 
cording to fancy or convenience. 

May be had of C. E. CirrForp, 30, Piccadilly ; L. Hoventon, 
30, Poultry; and of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable 
Stationers; 

AND AT THE MANUFACTURERS 
STREET, SPITA 


, 23, CHURCH- 
LFIELDS, LONDON. 


| 





| 
| 


| cisely the most significant and interestin 


| WOLF F &SON’S C RE T ALE Vv IS, | 


e or, PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in 
various Colours. 

E. WOLFF & SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA LAVIS, enabled it to be used the same as 
the ordinary pencil ; 
to water-colour drawings, without the use 
other fluid, the various colours blending 
fect harmony, beauty, 


of water or any 
together with per- 
and richness; they do not rub off, 


and effects can now be produced equal | 


and the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To | 


be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, 
and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices:—Leather 
box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. each; eighteen, 10s. ; 
twenty-four, 14s.; thirty-six, 21s. In sets as above, without 
box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be had 
also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as ahove 


’ 


Hyde Park, Class 30, No. 129.) 


it Gs. per | 
(See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, 


PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly | 


free from Grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a 


| Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- | 


16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the | 


PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c. The Works are Printed and bound in the 
best manner very greatly under the usual charges ; while in the 
Publishing Department every endeavour is m: ude to promote 
an extensive sale. Authors will sAvE CONSIDERABLY by 
employing Hore and Co. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 
BATE MAN and HARDWICKE, 
PRINTERS, 38, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, respectfully announce to Ladies and Gentle- 
men desirous of publishing literary productions, that they 
possess ample Founts of Type, calculated for handsomely 
and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


vantage of being published by the first London houses. 


500 Pamphlets, 


16 pages, size of Blackwood’s } £3 
Magazine, &c., . 


on good paper, well pressed ... § 7 6 


| Purified Lead Pencils to Her 


| 
| 
| 
} 
B. and H. can secure for Works printed by them the ad- 


| the Obsetric 


1,000 ditto....... ‘ 5 10 0} 


Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the 
Specimens of Type, ‘with Instructions to Authors for calcu- 
lating the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, 
transmitted on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 





OOD STATION E R a 

Carriage Free.—Cream Laid note-paper, small, 1s. 9d. 
perream ; envelopes to match, 2s: 9d. per 1000; full size note 
paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream; the best thick, 6s. per ream ; 
adhesive cream laid letter and note size envelopes, with ot 
without ang — initial, 8s. 6d. per 1,000, 4s. 6d. for 500; 
letter paper, , 12s., and 14s. per ream ; good foolscap, 
12s. 6d. per or ’ prime blotting 25s. per ream; the best 
cartridge paper or brown paper, 30s. per ream. Quill pens, 
4s. per 100. The best black or red wax, 3s. $d. per pound. 
Steel pens, 1s, per gross; Cedar penholders, 6d. per dozen. 
ROBERT KERR, 


Kingdom ; | 


street, Spitalfields, London. The following 
H., HA., HHH., 
BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly re 
and Counting-house use. 

E. WOLFF & SON have the 


HHHH., F., FF., HB., EOB., BB., BBB., 


honour of supplying their 


the Bank of England, and various other large establishments. 


MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, 
LONDON, 





Periodicals. 


Two Shillings, or free by post Half-a-Crown, 


I ONDON JOURNAL of MEDICINE 
y 


for NOVEMBER. No. XXXV.—White Cooper, Esq, 


¢ are the degrees: | 


commended for Writing } 
and originality. 


Majesty’s Stationery Office, | 


on Injuries to the Eye from Shot, &c.; George Ely, M.D., on | 


Use of Ergot of Rve; F. wkenzie, M.D., 
on the Relations of Uterine to Constitutional Disorder; the 
First of October, 1851, by An Oct 
Belladonna in Scarlet Fever; Rayer on 
miction; Jenner on the 


Trichiasis and Pili- 


Reviews 
4 rf mal News and 
Gossip, and numerous other articles of practical value and 


| great interest. 


| Reports, 


This Journal is peculiarly adapted to those 
keep pace with the Progress of Science, and who have not 
access to public libraries. It is a Mirror of the Medical 
Science of the Age. By means of Original Essays, Hospital 
Rey ports of Socie ties, Reviews of all New Works 
Translations, Abstracts, and Bibliographical Lists, it is not / 
only rendered in itself a rich LIBRARY OF MEDIC!NE, but 
it is also made a KEY TO THE MEDICAL LITERATUR! 
OF THE WORLD. —Annual Subscription, 24s.; Each 


| Number, 2s., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 


Chichester Rents, Lincoln’s-inn, London. | 


London: Tayton. Watton, and MaBer.y, Upp 
street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


who desire to | 


sr Gower- | 


yenarian; Dr. Poucher on | 


Neutral Sulphites in Dyspepsia; | 
| Colchicum in Searlatina; Indian Her in Labour 
| of New Works, Reports of Societie -rofi 


| Simple Stories in Easy 


| 
| s 
\< 


Neb Publications. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC and 


COMPANION, 1852, will be published WEDNESDAY, 
the 19th November next. 


HE UNIONS’ and PARISH 
OFFICERS’ SHEET ALMANAC, for 1852, will be 
published Wepnespay, the 19th of November next. 


Ts UNIONS’, PARISH, & BOARD 
OF HEALTH POCKET ALMANAC and GUIDE, for 
1852, greatly extended, will be published on the 19th of 
December next. 
London ; CHarLes KniGHr, 90, Fleet-street, and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


LU LCHE Rr Ss ‘LADIES’ MEMOR. AN 
: DUM BOOK and POETICAL MISCELLANY for 1852 
is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, price 2s. 6d. 
Sudbury: G. W. Futcner. 


London: SurrasBy and Co, 
Now ready, price . 128, 8vO., boards, a . New ow and ‘Tmport tant 
Work on He raldry, entitled 

HE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS;; or, 
HERALDRY FOUNDED UPON FACTS. By J. R. 
PLANCHE, Esq., F.S.A, 
Preparing for Early Publication, 

A NEW STORY for CHRISTMAS, with 
Tllustrations by JAMES GODWIN, by the Author of “A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “The Dream Chintz,” &c., to 
be called ‘“‘ THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK.” 

W. N. Wricut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


In 8vo., cloth, Vol. III, price ss ide 6d., 


ail CHALMERS’S LIFE. 


By DR. HANNA. 
Opinion of The Atheneum. 

his volume is age aps the most inte re st ting that has yet 
| been published of Dr. Chalmers’s Life. * Dr. 
H[anna’s work grows more and more excellent in a literary 
point of view as it proceeds; and his art of extracting pre- 
Is ; g portions from Dr. 

Chalmers’s own Journals, is very happy.” 
Pub lishe d for 
Knox, Ex 





Tuomas CONSTABLE, by SUTHERLAND and 
linburgh ; HamILton, ADAMs and Co., London. 


Recent! y publi ished, 8vo., price 10s. 6 i. 


HOUGHTS ON BEING. 
By EDWARD SHIRLEY KENNEDY. 

_ “A volume of deep thought. All the great questions of 
time and eternity, of spirit and matter, of the seen and 
unseen world, and their relations to each other, are handled 
by the author with no common power of ratiocination.”— 
John Bull. 

London : 


—— 


LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonemAnNs. 
GIFT BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, with Steel Engravings, 


price 4s. 6d., 

“ + hh ta ‘ \ . 

HE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and 

OTHER TALES. By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Dedi- 
cated to her Children. 

‘* Approaching in tone and tendency to the Faéry Tales of 
Andersen. Most commendable as a fatry book, with a 
be: a ul Fre mti spiece Illustration by an amateur artist, Miss 
L Barker.” —Athenceum. 

” x very pretty little book, showing a great deal of talent 
Indeed, the children are so real, so like our 
own small friends and acquaintance in all their ways and 
sayings, that it gives an additional quaintness to the story 
to find them, subject to the influence of fairies. The lessons 
are all admirable.”—7he Monthly Pack 

London: GEoRGE BELL, ig ees t. 
A GIFT BOOK of the GREAT EXHIBITION.—Pr 


with Twelve coloured Plates. 
= HOUSE that PAXTON BUILT: 
ld Model. 
Darron and Co., 58, Holborn-hill 


ice 6d. 


a New Story on an ol 


The great success of ees little bock has 
imitations from other publishers i 
Co. desire to caution the trade ar 


Also, uniform with the above, tl 
DARTON’S SUPERIOR 
BOOKS, imperial 8vo., coloured. 
Green’s Nursery Alphabet 
Strings isi ng G nid 
Green’s First Reader. Little » Mar y and her r Cat. 
Green’s Second Reader. My Owr 300k. 
Easy Tales for Children. he I 1's Misha p, by Mary 
Little Folks’ Story Book. i b i 
Words | Dame Tr 
First Series. Cat. 
Ditto—Second Series 
The Ladder to the Alphabet. 
Tom Thumb’s Alphabet. 
A Apple Pie. 


1e following Series of 


SIXPENNY TOY 


Scripture 


Alphabet. 
lildren of Scripture 








nS tia nell 








THE CRITIC, 


{ NovemBerR 15, 








Second Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 4s. cloth, 


ib hg PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- 


ION; or, Essays on Subjects connected with the 
higher part of Education. 

“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable 
volume ; one of the most graceful and useful of books.”— 
Church and State Gazette, 

“A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on 
orthodox principles, and thus, under God's blessing, calcu- 
lated to be eminently useful.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

*¢ Full of good sense and good feeling.” —The Critic: London 
Literary Journal. 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience 
and intelligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme 
she discusses.” — Weekly News. 





“ The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest 
of all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, 
based on religious faith.”—Christian Times. 

London: Longman, Brown, GREEN and LonGMaNs. 











Price 4s., or by post ds. 6 “"? 


HE REVELATION of ST. JOHN 
BRIEFLY EXPLAINED. By Mrs. J. C. MARTIN. 
“ Must prove useful to the Church of Christ—we particu- 
larly recommend it to be placed in the hands of the young.” 
—Achill Herald. 
“One of the most interesting and valuable compilations 
that has ever fallen under our notice.”—Sun. 
“We gladly notice the thoroughly Protestant tone which 
pervades every page.”’—Kitto’s Journal. 
“A most useful guide-book to works of deeper research 
and of a more voluminous character.”’—Cheltenham Journal. 


** Will be particulz arly we slcome to religious readers of li- 
mited time a nd means.”—Armagh Guardian. 

** A concise, but s¢ nsible, judicious, and enlightened expo- 
sition.”"— Derry Sentinel. 

** Brief, concise, and clear.””—Edinburgh Witness. 


Sold in London by T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly ; and 
W.S. One and Co., Amen-corner. 





MISS CO! INER’S THIRTEEN HISTOR IES, 


DAPTED TO SCHOOLS and 

FAMILIES, pleasantly written, and often an agreeable 
contrast to those dry epitomes with which children are so 
often teased.” — Westminsier and Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
Authorities; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
&c. &c. With Map and Chronological Table, 3s. bound. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign Authorities. With Questions 
to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map of the 
Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES; with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND ; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND 
with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 
with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound ; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps 
and Plates, well bound, 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, & NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 


GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, 
3s. 6d. 


TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, | 


including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 
POLAND & the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 2s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2s. 6d. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss 
CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 

By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates. Printed in a large Type. 

Just published, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 
sewed, or Is. 6d. bound, the Sixth Edition, amen, of the 
PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss Corner.—Also, by the same 
Author, at the same price, with Map, EVEKY CHILD’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With Questions to each Chapter, 
for the use of junior classes. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous Illustrations, price ls. 
paper cover, and Is. 6d. cloth. By ANNA MARIA SAR- 
GEANT ; after the same style and manner as Miss Corner’s 
Play Grammar. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, Is. 6d. bound in cloth—CHARLES 
BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the 
Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or without the Maps and Use of the 
Globes, Is. 6d. bound. 

London: Deamantd Son, Threadneedle-street ; LoncMAN, 
Simpxin, Hamitron, and Warrraken, Paternoster-row ; 
TeGcG, Queen-stréet, Cheapside; ACKERMAN), Strand; and 
al] Booksellers. 





C HEAP FOREIGN BOOKS.— 
Just published, post free, One Stamp. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S SECOND- 
eae CATALOGUE, No. IV.—Literature, History, Travels, 
German Language, Illustrated Books, Art, Architecture, and 
Ornament.—600 Works at very much reduced prices. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S GERMAN 
BOOK CIRCULARS: New Books and Books REDUCED IN 
Price: No. XXVIII. — Theology, Classics, Oriental and 
European Languages, General Literature. 

No. XXIX.—Sciences: Natural History, Medicine, Mathe- 
matics. &c. 
*,* Gratis on application. 
WittiAMs and Noreate, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden. 


| EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES. 
) ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and 
EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and SUPREMACY, in One 
Vol., pri e 3s, 

‘The Essay on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He 
disputes with great success upon the Roman figment of Ex- 
treme Unction, and his panacea on Education is a very sen- 
sible one.”’— Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 

“A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Education’ 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s 
writings—a practical useful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid ; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.”—Portsmouth Times. 

““A sound Churchman, and an independer.t thinker, whose 
works will recompense any; for there is a substratum of 
practical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- 
ductions.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

“Mr. Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. His book is 
edifying in the extreme, interesting, and, we may say, cal- 
culated toafford not only instruction but comfort. Its greatest 
charm is its  perspicuity ; ; for he is profound without being 
mysterious.”— The Era. 

““With the vast majority of the people thrown on the 
world, we say it, with confidence and earnestness, that the only 
way to set this house in order, is to reduce Taxation and the 
National Debt —doing both if possible, but by no means 
omitting the latter.”—Times of Aug. 4, 1851. 

“** Vectigalia ’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we re- 
joice to see that it is attracting public attention. Were all 
the church pulpits filled with men dike him, there would not 
be so many empty pews. * He proves most 
inconte’ stibly that a truly religious * Education’ is utterly 
impossible, unless it is accompanied by a good, sound, and 
efficient secular ‘ Education.’ The treatise on ‘ Emigration’ 
is conceived in the same spirit. ° * bd Every 
churchman, who can afford the means, ought to purchase 
these excellent works. For your bold statements and neces- 
sary truths, thanks:—cordial thanks, Mr. Hulbert.”— Sheffield 
Free Press. 

The Critic, The Christian Times, The Watchman, The Leader, 
The Nonconformist, and many other organs of opinion, have 
most warmly commended ‘‘ Education,” &¢c.; and The Critic 
says of “ Ordination,” &c., *‘ The reverend author has brought 
much learning and considerable powers of reflection and of 
reasoning to his task, and the volume will not be read with- 
out profit, even by those who may dissent from his views.” 

London: PainTeR, 342, Strand, and all Booksellers. 











MOVEMENT—INFORMATION—ENTERTAINMENT. 
HE LEADER : a complete First-Class 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, delivered in all parts of 
England, every Saturday, price Sixpence. 
England is said to be governed by Opinion. To endow that 
Power with its fullest action THE LEADER offers a syste- 
matic utterance for PERFECT FREEDOM OF OPINION in Politics, 
Religion, Literature, Science, and Art. 
THE LEADER comprises the NEws OF THE WEEK, 80 
treated as to expand the most interesting in full and ani- 
mated Narrative. Accurate Commercial Intelligence ; ani- 
mated Reviews of Literature and Science, not only in books, 
but in the events and infiuences of the Literary and Scientific 
World, at home and abroad; Original Papers on stirring, 
new, and popular subjects ; Fiction; Critical Notices of the 
Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts; and the Associative Pro- 
gress of the Week, English and Continental. 
For the struggling Nationalities abroad THE LEADER 
offers a frank voice from among the English people. In its 
columns devoted weekly to ‘‘EuropEAN Democracy,” it 
gives an Oficial Exposition of the opinions and acts of the 
great leaders of the European Democratic Party, in a form 
of such authenticity as will enable the public to correct the 
misrepresentations of the adverse journals of the day. 
Contributions have already appeared in THE LEADER 
from the following Writers :— 
George Dawson, M.A. | H. Travis, M.D. 
E. Vansittart Neale. | Alexander Somerville. 
Charles Bray. Henry Lake, 
G. J. Holyoake. Mrs. Crowe. 
Rev. F. J. Foxton, B.A. Lugi Mariotti. 
Luke Burke. Harriet Martineau. 
Hugh Doherty. R. H. Horne. 
W. J. Birch, M.A. } Joseph Mazinni. 
Robert Owen. | J. M. Morgan. 
J. A. Froude. Rev. C. Kingsley, M.A. 
Walter Savage Landor. J. Stores Smith. 
G. H. Lewes. William Maccall. 
Thornton Hunt. S. Smiles, M.D. 
W. J. Linton. David Masson. 
Rev. E. R. Larken, M.A. F. W. Newman. 

And other Writers, whose names are reserved for special 

reasons. 

THE LEADER seeks to develop the utmost FREEDOM oF 
INTELLECT, ENERGY OF PRopucTION, PopuLAR Power, and 
in the Political and Social Relation of all Classes the Para- 
MOUNT INFLUENCE OF Marenat AFFECTION, 

Terms of “ The Leader.” 
Quarterly, 6s. 6d.; Half- yearly, 138.; Yearly, 17. 6s. in advance 
78. 0d.: 14s.;  ,, 11. 8s. credit. 
OFFICE : 10, Wel lington- street, Strand, Londen; and may 





| be ordered through all booksellers and newsvenders in town 


and country. 





A LLISON and ALLISON, PATENT 

PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 69 and 71, 
Regent-street, removed from Wardour-street and Dean-street. 
PIANOFORTES of the best, for SALE, HIRE, or EXPOR- 
TATION. Instruments having been out on hire (nearly 
equal to new), to be sold at a considerable reduction. Second- 
hand Pianofortes by various makers at low prices. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit 

an Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 

manufactured after the most approved designs of modern and 

antique furniture, in Spanish Mahogany, Roseweod, French 

Walnut-tree, &c., at their old-established Warerooms, 75, 
Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES.—ALLISON and ALLISON 
beg to announce to their friends and the public that, to meet 
a demand, now becoming very general, for a cheaper kind of 
instrument than they have hitherto been in the habit of 
making, and from a wish to place within the reach of all a 
really good and sound one, they now manufacture the above 
Pianofortes with the same care and attention which has 
secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
Walnut-trec, Rosewood, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 
27 guineas each. 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, Dean-street, Soho; and 
at Messrs. CHAPPELLS’, 50, New Bond-street. 

No connexion with any other house of the same name, 








MUSICAL GENIUS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Preparing for publication, at WOODLEY’S Somerset County 
Pn arcs age ic and Letter-press Printing Offices, Taunton, 


HE SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 
A Series of Twelve, one to be issued on the Ist of every 
Month. By SOMERSETSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 
to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Proprietors of these Polkas 
have thought that in these days of “ Great Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should see what the musical 
genius of this fair county is capable of accomplishing; and 
under this impression they have determined to issue the series 
of Polkas above-mentioned, which they have every reason to 
believe will be found well worthy the patronage of those to 
whom it is respectfully dedicated. This ‘“‘ Exhibition of 
[Musical] Industry” was opened on the Ist of July, and, will 
continue open tweive months, on the expiration of which it 
will “ positively close.” Tickets, Single Copies, 1s.; The 
Series, 10s. Among the contributions already announced are 
Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM, Mr. J. @. JONES, Mr. J. G. 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8. SUMMERHAYES, 
Miss A. W , and Mr. W OODLEY. | 

The work will be printed on full-sized music paper, for 
the Pianoforte, each Polka being separate, and having a 
highly-ornamented title-page. The one issued is by Mr. 
PRIDHAM. 

Orders may be sent to Mr. Weop ey, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton; or to any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

London Agents: Messrs. CRAMER, BEAteE, and Co., 
Regent-street. 


The WEST of ENGLAND and the EXHI- 


BITION of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esq. Two 
Books, post 8vo., with Lithographs and Woodcuts. 





In the press, 


The CHURCH OF ENGLAND candidly 
EXAMINED and Duly APPRECIATED. By the Rev. JOHN 
PRIDHAM, Vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire. One large volume, 
demy 8yvo. 

Preparing for publication, 
FARMING IN SOMERSET. By 
SOMERSETSHIRE FARMER. Post 8vo., with tahogreshn, 

sett and other Lilustrations. 





"NSURAD (CE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS, BY THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of 
Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 40. 
Orrices, No. 3, Old Broad-street, London. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 

For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the 
Company issue periodical tickets at the following rates of 
premium, which give the holder the option of travelling in 
any class carriage, and on any railway in the kingdom :— 

TO INSURB. 
1,0007. at an annual premium of > 
200/. 





” ” 
Single journey tickets are likewise issued P aes railway 
stations in the kingdom, at the following rates of pre. 
mium :— 
3d. to insure 1,000/. in a first-class carriage, 
2d. ditto 5002. in a second-class carriage, 
ld. ditto 2002. in a third-class carriage. 

These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the 
holder in case of fatal accident while travelling by railway, 
with proportionate compensation to himself in cases of per- 
sonal injury. ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 

3, Old Broad-street, Oct. 1851. 





“A” SUBS’ TITUTE for PAINT, and to 

Promote CLEANLINESS, which is at all times 
necessarily conducive to Health; and this, as well as 
Economy, is greatly promoted by substituting for the 
noxious process of Painting with Oil and White Lead 
STEPHENS’ ORIGINAL STAINS and DYES for WOOD, 
to resemble Oak, Mahogany, Satin, and Rosewood. Every 
original invention, when known and established, attracts a 
host of imitators ready to seize on and profit by another's 
ingenuity. So in the case of these Stains and Dyes, several 
imitators have sprung up; but the inventor beg to assure 
the public that the time he has bestowed upon these articles 
to render them perfect insures against disappointment in 
their use ; his well-known experience in the preparation of 
colour: enabling him to effect the most perfect imitations of 
the various ornamental woods, reflecting all the beauty of 
the natural grain. They are prepared and sold by Henry 
Srepnens, No. 64, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, 
in bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, and at 8s. per gallon. They 
may be obtained in powder, at 8s. per 1b., which dissolves in 
water to form the liquid, and one pound will make one gallon 
of stain, and cover about 120 square yards.—N.B. The t trade 
supplied, and a discount allowed. Where also may be ob- 
tained STEPHENS’ well-known WRITING FLUIDS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS. 


The following is the Scale of Charges for Advertisements in 


THE Critic, and the price may be sent by Post-office order, 
or if less than 11. in postage stamps : 

SCALE OF CHARGES 

Six lines or (Sixty Words) ... vce J 

For every additional Thirty Words.. a ee! 


NOTICE. 


The THIRD QUARTERLY Part for 1851 is now ready, price 3s., 
for convenience of Book-club circulation. It ccntains as 
much reading-matter as two of the Quarterly Reviews. 

TRE Critic is published in monthly parts, in a wrapper, 
price 1s. 

A Porrtro.io for preserving the current numbers of THE CRITIC, 
may be had of the Publisher or through any Bookseller 
Price 5s. 
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CIRC U LAT ION OF THE C RITIC. 
Tue following letter speaks for itself:— 
“To Mr. CrockrorD, Publisher of “The Critic, 

London Literary Journal. 

“Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, 
we beg to state that the following are the 
quantities of each number of THe Critic‘ 
Lonpon Literary Journat, for the present 
year 1851, which we have printed for you: 















No. 234, January 1......... 1,450 copies. 
235, January 15......... 2,000  ,, 
236, Feusy 1 ......... R675 , 
237, February 15 2,500 _ i, 
238, March re rccre 2,250 i, 
239, March ee «ves NEOO- g, 
240, April D cacinses OO 
241, April 15 4,000 ,, 
242, May ee ae 
243, May RO Sk seems 4,000 __,, 
244, June © vensacece OOO” © x 
245, June 5 ‘ 
246, July ” 
247, July = 
248, August » 
249, August ” 
250, September 1 ” 


251, September 15 .. -- 6,000 =, 
252, October 1 ......... 6,300 ,, 
253, October 15.........6,300 ,, 
“We can assure any of your Advertisers of 
the strict accuracy of the above statement. 
“We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ Cox, Broriiens, AND WYMAN, 
“Printers to the Hon. East India Company, 
“74, 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn- fiélls, 
October 29, 1851,” 


& - 
for which they are most famous, and who are their 





| the principal facts of the 


Co Subser thers. 


The Publisher will be happy to pay the full price for nunbers 
234, 235 and 237 of Tue Critic, or either of them. Sub- 
scribers who do not preserve their sets, and who are willing 
to dispose of the above, will oblige by forwarding them to the 
Publisher by post, enclosed in a wrapper open at the ends. 
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THE DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF 
LIVING AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND 
COMPOSERS. 

Tuts proposition has been received with universal 

and cordial approbation, and from all quarters 

come proffers of information necessary to its 
satisfactory completion. If a judgment may be 
formed from the results already shown, it will be 
one of the most useful, as well as most interesting, 
undertakings of the time. 

Not a moment has been lost in setting to work. 

A circular has been printed, in which the parti- 

culars desired are stated in one column, with blank 

spaces for supplying them. This has been 
dispatched to a great number of Authors and 

Artists, and returned with those particulars 


| properly inserted, so that we shall have no diffi- 
| culty in making the information for which the 


Directory is designed, 
thentic. 

The only portion of this return which has 
presented any difficulty, is that which requests a 
brief biographical sketch, but leaves it optional 
whether to supply it or not. In almost every 
instance it has been given, but not in the form 
desired. It appears to have been understood that 
we contemplated @ memoir, and some very long 
ones have been sent accordingly. But it is not 
so. We do not design even a narrative, but only | 
Author’s or Artist’s 
career, stated in fewest words, with their dates. 
A specimen (imaginary) will best explain our 
purpose: 


both complete and au- | 


THompson Witiiam (Author) 27, Edward-street, 
Marylebone. 
orn at Manchester, 1804; educated at Warrington | 
College School; entered at Christ-church, Oxford, 1822; 
published his first work Warnings, a poem, in 1824. | 
Graduated B.A., 1825, M.A, 1827; entered at the 
Middle Temple, 1825; called to the Bar, 1828 ; 
the Northern Circuit and West Riding 
tices as a Barrister ; published 
The Three Kings, a novel, 1829, 31s. 6d. 
The Law of Warranty (legal) 1830. Sweet, | 
10s. 6a. | 
2nd Edition, 1831. 
3rd Edition, 1832. } 
Who shall Decide? (pamphlet) 1834, Ridgway, | 
ls. 
Married, 1832, Julia, daughter of J. 
Leeds. 





joined | 
Sessions ; prac- | 


Beec ham, Esq., of 


This will best show the manner in which we 
design to construct this Directory; and the sort 
of information we require. It is only of fuets, | 
which none need withhold from modesty or fear. | 

Artists will inform us, instead of books, where | 
and when they erhilited, what are the pictures | 


present possessors. 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT 
GENEVA. 

“ Apreu ” used to be a common salutation at | 
Geneva when you entered an assembly. “ Parceque 
a Geneve on s’ennuie d’avance,” as was said, and 
perhaps truly, of other times than that of my 
retrospection. I knew Geneva in what has been | 
termed—if a republic will suffer such an imperial 
designation—its “ Augustan Age.” The three 
or four years immediately succeeding the death 
of Madame bE Sra were the brightest and hap- | 
piest both to the residents and the visitors at 
Geneva. | 
Madame pg StaEeL was indeed, as they said, 
“trop grand poisson pour notre lac.” Though 
born of parents essentially Swiss, and though her 
own language never lost its original provincialism, 
she was, in all her tastes, habits and success, 
essentially Parisian. Her genius was like all | 
true genius—of the Universe: her works are | 
imperishable, but her faults are buried with her. 
I never saw her, but I knew her son and 
daughter, and with them, at Coppet, one could 
remember only her glories and her virtues: the 
excellence of her children was her noblest eulogy: 
their devotion to her memory the truest homage 
to her merit. At Coppet, in the society of this 


” 


| conversation, and characte 


| scorn the 


| found, the words he wanted, and 


| on friendly terms with everybody. 


| was delightful in society : 


charming brother anJ sister, M. pe Sraret and 
Madame pe Broa ir, now, alas! no more, were 
to be met all that was best and most intellectual 
of resident or of travelling notoriety. Old friends 
of their mother’s—rising geniuses of the day— 
were there assembled in a style which partook of 
English comfort and French ease. M. pe Staen 
spoke English more like an Englishman than any 
Frenchman I ever met; he, perhaps, affected 
Anglicism, but it was only the best part of Eng- 
lish manner. Madame pr Broce, though the 
Parisians lamented the redness of her hair and 
freckled complexion, “c’est ee le couleur 
de ces cheveux et ses taches,” was, in appea 
pr eri ae 
DE Broce has survived to act a noble part in 
the history of his country. He was, without 
affecting it, very English in appearance and 
manner: grave, and rather silent, he gave one the 
idea of a lofty character and high pursuit 


rance, 


A frequent visitor at Coppet was es 
Dumont, one of Madame pe Sraet’s sincerest 
friends. A man of first-rate abilities—his life 
the antipodes of Mrraseav. Mrrapeau made 
his own all that he could grasp of other men’s 
powers—Dumont gave up to others all his 
own—his powers, his time, his fame, his life, 
he consecrated to Mrirapgau, to Madame bE 
STAEL, and to Bentnam. A strange methodical 
enthusiasm was his distinguishing peculiarity 
In conversation, he would repudiate and laugh to 
romanticists; in action, his romantic 
friendship was a total self-abnegation. Bred to 
the Genevan ministry, the habitué of Lansdowne 
and Holland-house, his conversation had as much 
knowledge of the world as knowledge of hooks— 
a combination of anecdote, literature, and good- 
natured sarcasm. In appearance, his coarse 
figure and bushy grizzled eyebrows formed a 
striking contrast to the youthful figure and piec- 
turesque countenance of Signor, or, as he was 
called, Monsieur, Rosst—his name, his brilliant 
career, his tragic end, are matters of history. He 
was at this time a friendless exile, making his 
way into notice. He was often at Coppet, for he 
had distinguished himself by his lectures on his- 
tory at Geneva, where, when only just arrived 
from Italy, and scarcely able to express himself 
in French, he had, by mere force of genius, 
worked his fiery spirit forth, seized, rather than 
1 wrought the 
language to his will. His countenance expressed 
his genius and his character—dark, melancholy, 
and reflective—his habitual look was painful 
reverie, but when roused and interested, his eyes 
sparkled and beamed, and his conversation cor- 
responded to his looks—abrupt, daring, and some- 


| times bitter: he was the representation of a 


patriot exile. 

La Harper, who had been tutor to the Emperor 
ALEXANDER, was also sometimes at Coppet, and, 
though he had been tutor to ALEXANDER, he was 
not in the least like ArIsTOTLE, but a very stupid 


| fellow, in spite of a pair of fine black eyes. 


However, it was something to see a man who had 
taught the Czar of all the Russias. 

Of Geneva Proper, were the Picrets—Picti 
Deopati, who had a reputation from Madame 
DE Stare, but had not much to say for it—and 
the two brothers—the Editor of The Bihliotheque 
Britannique and the Professor—the Editor was 
the ablest, but the least agreeable of the two: the 
Professor, lively, scientific, and kind-hearted, was 
He was the 
life and soul of expeditions up the Salve or to 
Chamouni, and the mixed respect and familiarity 
of the guides towards “M. le Professeur” was 
equally creditable to both parties. He was admi- 
rable in a museum, and though much in society 
was the most amiable of family men; and his 
daughter, Madame Vervet, when he was placed 
on the stool of repentance, in the game of that 
name, could find no fault but that he put too 
—— oil in the salad. This Madame Verver 
had been, indeed, still was, a beauty. She was 
also very charitable and benevolent, and some- 
thing of a Mrs. Fry. Her daughter, a child at 
this time, but who grew up, I believe, to be as 
beautiful as her mother, afterwards married M. 
DE STAEL. 

De CaNnpboL_e was considered at this time the 
great star of Geneva. The first of botanists, he 
excelling in the Freneh 
art de disputer sans quereller, he started and sup- 
ported paradoxes with a grace and amiability 
that was worshipped by the Genevese. Rather 
low in figure, and not handsome, he had, though 
not then young, great life and brilliancy of coun- 


g, 2 
tenance. Vain—but vanity is so much part of a 
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Frenchman, it is never the unwieldy affair it is 
with an Englishman: it is never awkward, it 
never knocks itself against the vanity of others. 

Sismonpi was another star, and though not 
worshipped, he was as much loved as De Can- 
DOLLE: his friends were extremely attached to 
him. At first, toa stranger, his prodigious learn- 
ing was rather oppressive: he seemed to drag a 
lengthened train of les Republique s Italiennes, but 
this dropped off, I believe, as one became more 
intimate with him. He was married to a very 
agreeable Englishwoman, and they were fre- 
quently to be met at Malagny, the residence of 
Dr. and Mrs. Marcet. Dr. Marcet, one of the 
most distinguished scientific experimentalists of 
the day, was kindness and hospitality itself. 
Swiss by birth, he had lived much in England, 
and, though with a foreign accent, he spoke Eng- 
lish with perfect fluency, and Mrs. Marcet, 
though with an English accent, spoke French 
with the ease of a native, and made her house a 
home to all of her native and of her adopted 
country. Swiss by descent and by marriage, 
English by birth, she united the merits of both 
nations. “Sterling” was the word that always 
occurred to one’s mind in her company. Quite 
beyond the possibility of affectation or of vanity, 
she had with her high capacity and her strong 
judgment and her plain direct probity of cha- 
racter—a candour, an allowance for the foibles of 
the old and the follies of the young, that made 
those who had the privilege of her friendship feel 
at once that she was a friend for life—sure that, 
in spite of her literary avocation, her duties to 
society and to her family, she would sympathize 
with and serve and pardon you through every 
difficulty. 

Dr. Manrcet’s brother-in-law, M. Prevost, 
was almost the oldest of the society—gentle, 
learned, and amiable, he was welcomed every- 
where—Almost the oldest, but not the oldest: the 
patriarch was M. Bonsterrin, the friend and 
correspondent of Gray. It seemed incredible 
that far on in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century one could speak to a man who had spoken 
to Gray, the poet! He was, after all, more a 
curiosity than anything else. He had apparently 
all the intellect he ever possessed, and all his 
senses were as perfect as possible—but he had 
none of the dignity of age, and not very good taste 
in the juvenility he did not affect—but really had. 

Madame Necker bE Saussure, uniting two 
such famous names, and herself famous for her 
notice upon Madame pg Sraet, and since for her 
work on education, was often at the réunions of 
this society: but I should have mentioned her at 
Coppet, for she was much there, and it was with 
her that the ability, the grace, and the goodness 
of the Duchesse pE Brociie shone most con- 
spicuous. Madame Necker DE SAUSSURE was 
deaf, and, at breakfast or dinner, Madame DE 
BroG ig, seated beside her, would hear, collect, 
condense and repeat to her all that was said by 
all the company, so that her friend was absolutely 
able to join in the conversation, hearing, through 
her charming cousin, almost as well as if she 
heard directly herself. 

Very different from either Mrs. Marcet or 
Madame Necker DE Saussure were Madame 
Acuarp and her daughter, Madame Constant. 
Madame AcHARrD was not an author, but she was 
highly cultivated, and with great abilities and 
great originality: she was rich, and altogether 
gave one the idea of the Geoffrin style of former 
Parisian society. She was skilled to lead or to 
follow in conversation, and possessed the art or 
the nature to bring forth, without appearing to 
draw out, the celebrities whom she assembled 
about her. Madame Constant was as able— 
abler, perhaps, than her mother—a singular and 
interesting person. Their conversation was always 
original—that of persons who had thought and 
thought for themselves. Though well and even 
high bred in their manners, there was nothing 
conventional, in the subjects of which they talked. 

Monsieur (for, in compliment to the Republic, 
he dropped the Sir Francis by which he was 
known in England,) p’IverNors was a celebrity 
too, and an entertaining person. Then there was 
blind Hurert and his Bee Romances, and M. 
Mavnorr, the ingenious and benevolent oculist. 
All these amiable and cultivated people met con- 
tinually at each other’s houses to breakfast or 
dinner—most excellent breakfasts and dinners 
they were, admirable patés, solid sort of creams, 
far superior to Devonshire, and rivalled only by 
those of Alsace, all the fish for which the lake is 
renowned, delicate quails which are found in 





berries, apricots, and pears in surpassing abun- 
dance: all with the most unaffected simplicity—a 
really republican freedom from all ostentation or 
vainvying with each other. In the breakfast or 
dining-rooms was always a large buffette (to be 
sure they were painted a bright scarlet, which, in 
hot summer days, was very irritating,) from 
which, if anything was wanted, one of the young 
ladies of the house would bring it with the most 
graceful attention: not, as an English girl 
might, with an air expressive of her condescen- 
sion, but with a real wish to oblige, and as if the 
buffette and her service were part of the system, 
and nothing to be ashamed of. Very lovely, too, 
these Genevese young ladies were—now all, I 
suppose, grandmothers, or dead and gone; but at 
this time there were many with classical features, 
clear complexions, and delicate colour, fine hair, 
and a cheerful innocent winning expression. 
They were well educated, and without any of the 
formality of person and manner which was to be 
seen in many of the matrons. 

The evening meetings were, however, the com- 
monest and the most agreeable. In the cool of 
the evening, the “char-a-bancs,” or caleches, 
were heard—not in a noisy roar, as in a town, but 
with a cheerful easy roll along the level road 
which skirts the lake, smooth as a gravel walk, 
shaded by walnuts and oriental plane trees, 
through which are fitful views of the blue water 
and the white mountains. Arrived at the Cam- 
pagne, the company dispersed about the lawn, 
which, of more or less extent, lay between the 
house and the lake. Some stood in groups, some 
sat under the trees, some strolled about. Here 
we had tea and coffee, and the famous Geneva 
cakes. All was easy, unconstrained, and cordial. 
The mixture of persons from all parts of the world 
added to the interest and liveliness of these mect- 
ings. English, Russians, Italians, Americans, 
and Germans were to be seen all together in 
these twilight groups, and while French pre- 
dominated, English, Italian and German were 
often heard. The gangway of the world between 
France and Italy, Geneva has a continually 
shifting magic lanthorn of figures from all parts 
of the globe—shifting too quickly to leave any 
impress upon the national character, the passing 
mixture of people of such various habits, views, 
and shades of political parties, and of scientific, 
literary and military fame, prevented all stag- 
nation of intercourse and all provincialism of 
discourse. 

In one group, Dumont telling, perhaps, the 
most brilliant repartees of TALLEYRAND, at ano- 
ther time talking to a Russian of Petersburg, 
where he had been a resident, or walking up and 
down with a German metaphysician, pointing out 
with much wit and much good nature the fal- 
lacies of his arguments. Here De CanpoLir 
would uphold one of his ingenious theories; 
delighted to be opposed, and happy in all the 
playful resources of a wordy war. Dr. Marcer 
and Professor Picret were discussing some dis- 
covery or experiment in chemistry: SisMonp1, 
who considered himself half Italian, was, perhaps, 
in a knot of Italians, or of English travellers from 
Italy. Now separating into parties of two or 
three, now grouping together round the mistress 
of the house, now under the shade, now in the 
bright moonlight: here a merry laugh from min- 
gled young and old: there an eager argument, 
and there a grave discussion. Looking at the 
most sublime scenes in nature, surrounded by 
able and excellent people, hearing rational and 
enlightened conversation, in the calm and fresh- 
ness of evening, with summer air and summer 
sounds, a more innocent and agreeable way of 
spending a social evening could hardly be devised. 
The “lulled waters,” the ever-varying lights 
upon notre Mont Blanc, as the Genevese affec- 
tionately call it, the rosy lustre of the sunset, and 
the dead succeeding whiteness on the towering 
heights and peaks, the endess domes and aiguilles 
of the surrounding Alps, were sights to exalt and 
harmonise the soul: while, if there were in the 
assembled companies, the jealousies, tracassones, 
or political squabbles of a petty state, they did 
not come in the way of a foreigner. To a mere 
traveller, a bird of passage, political or religious 
differences would not appear, but they were really 
at this time few and mild. The Council of State 





was very dignified and inert—the Syndics walked 
about in a sort of court dresses, with swords and | 
chapeaubras, looking very genteel and useless. No 
question of urgency at that time disturbed the 
citizens in political matters: in religious, nothing 
could be more mild and liberal. There were, in | 


services for three different religions. I did not 
hear any of the regular Genevese preachers: I do 
not know how far they were in accordance with 
the true Calvinistic faith. I did not reside in the 
city, but I attended one of the little country 
churches, where were the families of some neigh- 
bouring villas, with all the rustic population, and 
here the service was the very type of Puritan 
simplicity, with a short discourse suited to the 
congregation, homely and intelligible. A Mons. 
Maton was then beginning to make a noise as an 
evangelical preacher, and was afterwards admired 
in England. I did not hear him at Geneva. Our 
English service was always well attended, but we 
had not, at that time, any very favourable speci- 
mens of English preachers. 

M. Raovut Rocuer wrote a description of 
Geneva about the time when I visited it, in which 
he has satirised, I think unjustly, the manners 
and powers of the inhabitants. Such as it ap- 
peared to me, and as in the retrospection after so 
many years, it still appears to me, I have endea- 
voured to give a very slight sketch of it. It has 
since, I understand, lost its simplicity, taken to 
ostentatious entertainments, and fallen into politi- 
val and religious fanaticism. At the time I speak 
of, the Continent was not so perfectly familiar to 
England as it has since become—travelling was 
not at that time such a regular business: there 
were no railroads—no steamer deformed the lake 
of Geneva, and there still existed many of the 
great minds which had been formed during the 
storms of the revolution. There was still remain- 
ing some of the energy of feeling excited by 
NapoLeon and his wars—some of the life of 
strong sentiments and strong struggles. Men 
were to be met who had known Buonaparrte, 
who had seen JosEPpHINE, who had written, or 
invented, or fought in the great resistance to a 
universal tyranny—men of learning or of science, 
soldiers and diplomatists. The impress of Madame 
DE STAEL’s genius was still felt, and the charm, 
without the tenor, of her genius lived in the 
hearts of her countrymen. ‘The common cause 
of Europe against a common enemy still gave a 
generality, an enlargement, to Genevan feeling. 
It was, for the time, one of a great whole united 
in a glorious and successful combat, and the petty 
views and petty struggles of a small sectarian 
state were lost and merged in the common cause. 
The intensity of NaroLron’s character had made 
a corresponding intensity in his antagonists, and 
this intensity, this vitality in men’s hearts and 
powers, had not at this time subsided to the 
inertness of uneventful peace, or turned into the 
narrow channels of native squabbles in politics or 
polemics. Such has been: such were not when I 
knew Geneva. Such as I see it in my retrospec- 
tive glance I have described it. 

Du F. ¥. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE DAY. 
NOTES BY AN OBSERVER. 
LiverAturRE: Definitive announcement of Dickens’ 
new novel—New novel by Sir Edward Bulwer— 
New novel by Lady Bulwer on “ Moliére and his 
Times” —Mr. Grave on Moliere—Life of Niebuhr 
under the superintendence of the Chevalier Bunsen 
— Niebuhr, Bunsen and the present King of 
Prussia—New Letters of the poet Gray—Lord 
Albemarle’s Memoirs of Burke’s Lord Rocking- 
ham — Murray's Official Handbook — Literary 
Almanac — The Biographical Magazine, and 
Biographical Dictionaries in general. — Art: 
Hannah's picture of Gabriel Harvey—Statues: 
William the Conqueror ; Mme. de Sevigné; Gus- 
tavus Adolphus; Bernadotte; Kepler ; the two 
Shelleys.—LiTERARY AND ScrentiFic Institv- 
tions: Museum of Practical Geology— Govern- 
ment School of Mines and of Science applied to 
the Arts: Objection to its dearness — London 
Reading-room, &c. Society. — Tur Press: Its 
anonymity fast disappearing—Curious Advertise- 
went and “ Bell-Metal” — A Mr. Espinasse’s 
Sorthcoming brochure in connection with the Pro- 

vincial Press. 





Tue fires on ten thousand hearths will burn more 
brightly, and ten thousand family-circles will 
have something to hope for, now that BrapBURY 
and Evans have definitively announced “a new 
novel, by CuarLes Dickens, Esq.” A welcome 
once more to our ever-cheerful story-teller! and 
may it be long before people shake their heads 
and murmur: “Dickens is falling off.” Re- 
garding them as a mere introduction to conver- 
sation, what a blank is created by the absence of 
his monthly visits. All through the land, young 


abundance towards the end of summer, and mul- | the principal church on Sunday, three diff:-ent | ladies and young gentlemen, and even old ladies 
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and old gentlemen of a certain stamp, are non- 
plussed when they can no longer begin their 
dialogue with a “ Have you read the last number 
of So and So?” What a downcome now that 
they are reduced to the old and used-up formulas 
“Were you much out this season?” or, “ Have 
you heard the Squallerini?” or even, “ We shall 
have a severe winter, I think!”—Butwenr, too, 
BENTLEY promises, is to give us a new novel, 
which, I hope, will be really a new one, and not 
merely a ee of that which he is pub- 
lishing in Blackwood’s Magazine. Certainly, 
whatever the faults of “our own wayward 
Butwer” (as Miss Martineau fondly calls him,) 
a want of industry cannot be laid to his charge. 
What with novels, dramas, epics, Byronics, 
editorships, pamphlets, parliamenteering, elec- 
tioneering, and even agitating when the interests 
of the drama and literature seem to require it, 
Botwer is as hard-working a man as any pale or 





ruddy-bustling compiler in the reading-room of | 


the British Museum. 


Close beside him in the | “ 


advertisement columns (though not in life) is | 


Lady Butwer, who also announces a new novel, 
“ Molitre’s Tragedy: his Life and Times,” 
another of those “literary novels” which Mr. 
Grave lately predicted would soon be rife 
Lady Butwer has taken the idea directly from 
Grorce Sanp, who recently produced, with con- 
siderable success on the Paris stage, a drama of 
“ Moliére,” in which the poet was made the dupe 
of a heartless coquette. Our English authoress’ 
title is rasher lachrymose for the subject; since 
Mo .tere’s life was by no means a tragic but on 
the whole a pleasant and successful one. It will 
be good, however, to be transported back in any 
way into the company of the capital old literary 
fellows of the Siécle de Louis (uatoi People 
do not read Mourere now in England, though the 
English version of his Tartuffe, the Llypocrite, 
still occasionally emerges on the stage; it did so 
last season. Scripe, and persons of that kidney 
have beaten him out of the field. But this is a 
melancholy topic for Mr. Grave, who reverts 
from his Grub-street cares to the time when he 
was a little boy, and glad to be pronounced 
unwell and be forbidden school, that he might lie 
a-bed and con Jf. de Pourceaugnac, or more appro- 
priately still, Le Malade Imagin tire, while the 
blankets bounded with a laughter that belied 
alike his name and supposed condition. Nessun 
maggior dolore, etc2tera, etcetera. I wipe away a 
tear, and proceed. 

In the biographical department, the most 
important and acceptable announcement is a 
forthcoming English (I believe) Life of Niebuhr, 
under the superintendence of tle Chevalier 
Bunsen, the portly and hearty representative 
of Prussia at our court. Nuepurr, the Roman 
historian, — everybody has heard and knows 
something of him. But everybody does not 
know the special claim that his memory has 
on Bunsen; for the latter, though he has risen to 
be the Minister of Public Instruction and Foreign 
Representative of a great kingdom, was once 
(how strangely it sounds in English ears)—not 
even a calico-printer or a cotton-spinner,—but a 
poor student, Niesunr’s humble amanuensis! 
A prodigy of learning, as unknown then as Mr. 
Tuomas Warts of the British Museum Library, 
in comparison with his deserts, is unknown now, 
Bunsen, the story runs, was in attendance on his 





mencement, with the new year, of a 


| from Apam to Zumpt, but they have 


still survive wanteteil, and some of en m are | 


about to be published by a Rev. J. Mirrorp, 
the biographer of Gray, and editor of the re- 
cently published Walpole-Mason Correspondence. 


| statue of DucGatp 


Those who remember the delightful and genial | 


epistles (the first work, by the way, that sounded 
the praises of the “Lake country”), which 
already stand printed under the title of “Gray’s 
Letters,” will be glad of more. From Mr. 


scriptions. At the Royal Foundry, 
there has just been cast 


Munich, 
a colossal equestrian 
DatGetry’s “Lion of the 


| North,” Gustavus Apotrnuus, from the model 
made at Rome by the well-known Swedish 
sculptor, Futnerc. The King is in the military 


BENTLEY'S shop, again, is to come:—“ Memoirs | 
of the Marquis of Rockingham and his Contem- | 


poraries, from original letters and documents. 
By the Earl of AtBemarie.” This is Epmunp 
Burke’s Rockingham. Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle-street, announces, “ ‘The Danes and North- 
men in England, Scotland, and Ireland,” by 
Mr. Worsaar, of Copenhagen, the well-known 
explorer of Northern Antiquities. And also, 
what has long been wanted, for Beatson’s Political 
Index is obsolete, an “ Official Handbook of 
Church and State,” for which, so far as the 
State” is concerned, the Return of “ Salaries 
and Pensions,” obtained a session ago by Mr 
JoserH Hume, M.P., will have been a ae 
authority, 

A Mr. Passmore Epwarps, an editor in the 
“Peace,” and “Short and Easy way to the Mil- 
lenium” line, advertises as in preparation for 
1852, a “Literary Almanac,” which, just as a 
straw shows the direction in which the wind is 
blowing, is, in its own small way, a sign of the 
times. The same person announces the com- 
much more 
m™ rmely ~ & Ba jvrap hical 

rsal Biograp! ical Die- 


Mr. Grave has 








important enterprise, 

Magazine, that is, a Univ 
tionary, in the gens form. 
more than once called a 
deficiency which English literature presents in 
this respect. Our chief perce, al dictionary 
is Chalmers’ which is not only taken, for the most 
part, from the Bi igraphie Universelle, but is some 
fifty years old, and, therefore, far behind our 
present information. Roser’s, the latest of any 
pretensions, is beneath contempt. So are the 
biographies in The Penny Cyclopedia, and other 
Encyclopedias. Some 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge } 


ention to the scandalous 





years ago, the Society for 


egan one, 


with an overpowering flourish of trumpets, 
but it got no further than the letter A.; the 
public, very properly, declining to a 





work which seemed to have for its sole obje ct, the 
long-winded celebration of all the bores that the 
world wishes to forget. A thing called Th 
eopl s” Bi graphical Dictionar /, by one B EAI ~ a 
Socinian teacher in Manchester, which has a la ir 
circulation, is really and truly not worth the ink 
it costs to transcribe its title. Why do not the 
London booksellers unite to have a Universal 
Biography published, that might rival the French 
Biographu Universelle Jecause the London 
Booksellers are intent on “Literature for the 
Rail!” 
that of editors has come in: 
of Mr. Passmore Epwarp 
not only have a Biographic 


witness this attempt 
Why! the French 
Universelle, extending 
several 
— Biographical Die- 


Biographi s des Conte mporains 


tionaries of illustrious 


French Revolution of 1789, to the present day. 
That would be the sort of work most likely to | 


| take in England just now. 


employer, at that time Prussian minister at | 


Rome, 
Prince, paid Nresunr a visit. The conversation 
tnrned upon literary matters, and the Crown 
Prince made a statement which the humble 
amanuensis, bursting into the talk, took upon 
him flatly to contradict. Most Crown Princes 
(and some British commoners) would have flown 
into a passion. Not so our Frepertck WILLIAM 
the Fourth of Prussia. He inquired into the 
character and history of the plain-spoken youth; 
found that he knew every language and literature 
under heaven, from Chinese and Coptic to Welsh 
and Icelandic; kept his eye on him, and gradually 
promoted him to be what he is. Niesunr’s 
letters have, I think, been published, and some 
years ago a biography of him, founded on them, 
was attempted in Tuit’s Magazine, and broke 
down; but Bunsen’s will be the life. Nrenunr 
was foolish enough to die of The Three Days of 
July, 1830, being a staunch conservative. As 


the French would say: Tant pis pour lui! 


when the King of Prussia, then Crown | 


I find Srerira, in 
Car yYLe’s lately published Life crying out for a 
Biographical Dictionary, after the model of the 
Biographie Universelle, with a man like Crark to 
superintend it.” Any honest and _ intelligent 


| hewspapers, that the citizens of Weil, 


| the authores: 


costume of the Thirty years’ War, and the statue 
is to be erected in the marke t-place of Gothen- 
burg, in Swedeland. The burghers of Stockholm, 
likewise, have subscribed for a statue of their last 
King, Brernaporre, the French soldier, which 
has been modelled by the same sculptor, and is to 
be cast at the same place. I see, from the German 
in Wur- 
temberg, are calling upon Germany to subscribe 
for the erection of a statue to a greater than any 
king, Jonann Kerrier. the astronomer, whose 
birthplace was W cil. Kep_er starved during his 
lifetime; and now they are making him a statue 

It is, as old Samven Jounson used to say. “the 
way of the world.” Our poor SHELLEY, too, who 
was hounded out of England, and his clever wife, 
* Frankenstein, they h ive just had 









a joint statue of them carved by Mr. WEEKEs, 
an English sculptor of talent, and it is destined, 
the paragraphs say, for “ Christchurch, Hants.” 


* 7h 


In one of those dialogues* which oceasionally 
take place b tween Tue Critic and his most 
confidential contributor, Heropotcs Smita 
[ refer to the matter with a certain jealousy. for. 
though Siri is a clever fello on my friend, 
he is not the only man who cat id in the 
latest of them which have been printed for the 























benefit of the public, there is a suggestion thrown 
out that Mechani Institutions should be sup- 
ported by a pu rate, and be officered by men 
of pagel a ~ it is further alleced that as they 
ar - the education of adults, th wou I 

opp sition, even from the clergy, were the in- 
struction given in them to be ef a purely secular 
kind, Last oak I see from the Manchester 
newspapers, the Reverend Canon Ricnsoyx, of 


that town, 


here on tl 
though L very ¢ 
= ch 


education 
scheme, bei 
sent pursue 
Education, 
education 
reverend car 








| view of the question of Mechanics’ Institutions as 
that taken by Tue Crr id Hrroporus 
Sauirn. He for » support 
| them, and instr 1 in then 
should be purely vular ites, too 
what is very important—a change their actual 
management. At present they are chiefly 
governed by self-elected committees of young 


The age of Booksellers is going out, and | 


contemporaries, from the } 


effort in this direction, with or without ** Crank,” | 


would, I am sure, pay. 
Coming now to “ Art,” 
chronicle, is an articlein The North British Review, 
on “The Fine Arts in Edinburgh,” which, after a 
paragraph on Edinburgh, becomes an Essay on 
Art in general; a kind of deception against which 
I decidedly protest. In pictorial Art, the chief 
recent phenomenon is a fine engraving of Mr. 
Hannan’s rather notable picture—J//arvey Demon- 
strating to Charles I. the Circulation of the Blo vd: 
decidedly an original step, and one ably taken in 
the pictorial way, Of new statues, on the other 


| the inaugural discours Sir Henry 


the first thing I have to | 


hand, there is no lack. That of WitLiam THE } 


Conqueror ‘has been inaugurated at his birth- 


| place, Falaise, a crowd of notabilities, provincial 
I 


| and metropolitan, 


| too, whom everybody calls “the most 


There are forthcoming a few other biographical | 


and miscellaneous books, of minor interest, but 
worth a mention. 
pondence is well-nigh exhausted; but letters of | 


his friend and travelling tutor, Gray, 


Horace Waxpore’s Corres- | 


} 


“assisting,” and old Guizor 
To Madame Dr Seviene, 
charming 
of letter-writers,” although not one in a hundred- 
thousand ever read a single of her letters, the 
French talk of erecting a statue at Grignan in 
Provence, her death-place; and Jutes Jann has 


acting as spokesman. 


the poet, | written a charming feuilleton, appealing for sub- | 


men, ambitious, talkative, and senseless. Wha 
is wanted in a Mecl i 


man of sense, with auth d hands untied— 





not the slave Put 
sense, says Mr. yanything 
a parliament, a a literary j 





shop, or whatever else, and the thin r he 


with will come to somethin 





SON go on and prosper. 

The Museum of Pra Geology s opened 
some weeks ago by P1 ALBERT thly 
useful and feasible museum. The other day, too, 





there was inaugurated the opening of “The 
Government School of Mines and of Science 
applied to the Arts in connection with that 
Museum,” Sir Hexry pe va Bec iveri 





glibly of the utility a miners and oth 
persons of such an institution. Very t 








he forgot the terms of his instituti twenty 
pounds per annum h ind ten pr ls there 
and five pounds elsewhere; is that the scale of 
fees suited to miners and humble persons? Wi 
should not London, metropolis of the world 
have, like Paris, the metropolis of Euro} 
University with the best Professors and the best 
courses, free, gratis, and for nothing, open to al 
comers, li.e any church or chapel ? 

If the *“ Printers’ Atheneum” does not mak« 
haste, and if the Whittington Club does not 
improve its arrangements and reduce its terms, 
they may, perhaps, be cut out by tl 
formed “London Reading nd Wa 





Company, for the establishment 
tories, Reading, Waiting R 
throughout the Metropolis.” In Edinburgh, you 


\V 
and ix fr a nt-roe mis 











can march, on payment of a penny, into one of 
* See “ Dialog s r the Dav” Carne, ve 348 
+ Mr. Grave's alleged jealousy is causeless.—Ep. Critic, 
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the largest public rooms in Great Britain, and 
read all day long for that small fee, in the news- 
papers and periodicals of the world. 

The anonymity of the press is fast departing. 
Mr. Car yz, in his Life of Sterling, has revealed 
who was the Thunderer of Zhe Times, in the most 
powerful days of that paper. One by one, the 
chief writers in the metropolitan press of the 
present day are getting disclosed, and there is a 
willingness, and even an anxiety to have them 
disclosed, which did not exist a year or two ago, 
and which Mr. Heroporvs Smirx will not fail 
to turn to account. There are symptoms, too, in 
the press, both metropolitan and provincial, of a 
desire really to lead and form public opinion, 
instead of, as heretofore, merely following and 
confirming it, which are highly gratifying. Yet 
such an advertisement as the following, copied 
from a contemporary, makes one smile: 

TO GENTLEMEN OF CONSERVATIVE AND 
PROTECTIONIST PRINCIPLES.— The Proprietor 
of an old and influential Journal, extensively circulating 
in a Parliamentary District, who has other engagements 
now pressing upon his time, would take a Share Partner 
of moderate capital, or Dispose of the Concern on equit- 
able terms. As, in the nature of things, there must 
be shortly a General Election, aspirants to Parliamentary 
honours, at a time when the National Interests in 


general, and the Agricultural and Produetive Interests | it. He affects something like chronological order. 
. “ae E | With unnecessary elaboration, he even goes back 
tional principles, this opportunity to secure, by the | . 


in particular, require representatives of sound constitu- 


honourable means of a connexion with the Press, a seat 
in the Legislature, is a good one; as also to Literary 
Gentlemen. Principals only will be treated with 
Ad lress, &e. &, 


A country newspaper, then, it would seem, is 
as good as the far-famed 
Alban’s. What revelations might be 
this department of things ! 
Esprnassp, 


made in 
Apropos ot it, a Mr. 
in a forthcoming pamphlet, with a 





such a pandemonium of swindling, lying, avarice, | with one horse was ten miles an hour. Another ad- 


| extravagance, madness, infecting all ranks, as 


never before for so long a time and so largely 
disgraced a whole nation. Mr. Francis has, 
indeed, mercifully sought to subdue the moral 
darkness of that terrible season, and he has 
bestowed great pains upon an endeavour to per- 
form the proverbially fruitless task of washing a 
blackamoor. Yet, even in his pages, enough re- 
mains to make every honest Englishman hang 
his head with shame that his country should have 
been the scene of such doings, and that such 
noble names should have been associated with 
them. But when the complete History comes to 
be written hereafter by some person who is beyond 
the reach of contemporary sympathies, and who 
has not the commendable fear of giving pain to 
the living, the darkest page in the social and 
moral career of England will be found in that 
which was the brightest of her commercial pros- 
perity—the era of the Railway Mania. 

Sad it is, that an invention to which the world 
already is so much indebted, and which is des- 
tined to produce yet more invaluable improve- 
ments in the condition of its inhabitants, should 
owe its first great impulse to a saturnalia of 
sharpers, and fools, and madmen. 

This general character of Mr. Francis’s work 
is not affected by the form in which he has cast 


to times long antecedent to railways, and tells us 


| of the first roads in England, of the means of 


* Bell-metal” of St. , 


very unpromising title, “A Letter of Advice to | 


W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., on his Accession 
to the Proprietary of 7/ 
and Times.” promises to throw some curious light 
on the management of a certain section of the 
Provinciai Press of England. 

FraNK GRAVE. 





wn 
SCIENCE. 

Hunt's Handbook: to the Official Catalogue of the Great 
Erhibition. Vol. 2. London: Spicer & Co. 
less. It is a permanent record of the contents of the 
Exhibition, written by a scientific man in a popular 
manner, so as to be read and understood by the general 
public, not learned in technicalities. It is wonderful 
what a mass of useful knowledge is contained in this 
little book. 





HISTORY. 
A History of the English Railway ; its Social Rela- 


tions and Revelations, 1820—1845. sy JOHN 
Francis, Author of “The History of the Bank 


Manchester Examiner | 


communication in the earliest times, of the pack 


| horse, the first coach, the travelling carriage, 
| and the pedlar. 


We are treated to an account of 
the introduction of turnpike roads, and how they 
were maintained by forced labour; of the dangers 
of travelling in those times; of the highwaymen 
who infested the roads; of the first proposal for 
a canal; of the famous Duke of BripGewaTER, 
and his engineer, BrrnDLey, all of which have been 
told in a popular form a hundred times before, 
and have no connexion with the railway, to which, 
however, the author arrives at last. 

The first conception of a railway was a wooden 


tram-road, for which, after a short trial, iron was | 


substituted, and at this point it remained for some 
time, an aid to the conveyance of minerals and 
merchandise over short distances, and would pro- 
bably have there continued to this day but for 
the invention of the steam locomotive by GEORGE 
SrerHenson. It is generally supposed that the 


| first railway, in its present uses, was that between 


: : | Liverpool and 
ALTHOUGH somewhat late, this volume is not value- | I : 


of England,” &c. In 2 vols. London: Long- 
man and Co. 
Dr. Larpner’s laborious volume, from which | 


The Times lately constructed a series of very 
remarkable articles, presented to us the Scienc 
of Railways, their construction, their manage- 
ment, their traffic, their profits and losses, and 
their effects upon the neighbourhoods through 
which they run. This was the learning of the 
subject, collected with extraordinary diligence, 
and imparted with that faculty for making the 
most difficult themes plain to the general intel- 
ligence, in the possession of which Dr. LARDNER 
is without a rival as a writer of popular science. 

Mr. Francis has a less ambitious aim, and he 


treats of quite a different branch of the history of 


railways. He concerns himself mainly with what 
may be termed the personel of railways—the 
sayings and doings of the railway people—the 
gossip of that world which has grown up within 
the greater world, until it has become a recog- 
nised power in Europe, and forms an element in 
the calculations of statesmen and parties. Hence 


is this History of English Railways, although not | 


quite what its title would lead us to expect, a 
very amusing work, a book to be read, and which 
few who open it will fail to read, for it is a reve- 
lation of a phase in the social and commercial 
career of this country that will ever be memorable 
for the great enterprise, intellect and energy 
which it called into active existence, but also for 


Manchester. Not so, however; 
according to Mr. Francis, the honour is due to 
another line, the Stockton and Darlington, pro- 
jected by Mr. Pease, the Quaker M.P. This, it 
seems, was 

THE FIRST RAILWAY. 

The great importance of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line has cast a shadow on that of the Stockton and 
Darlington; the former is ever looked to as the great 
starting-point of the modern rail, and practically this is 
true. In it the public was appealed to, and responded; 


it was a public trial, a public announcement to the | 
people that a new power was to be exerted for their | 
benefit. It was made with public money; it was opposed | 


and supported by public men; it was to all intents and 
purposes the first public line. When the latter was 


projected, the proposal was limited to the conveyance of 
| coal and other mineral products: its cost and capital | 


did not exceed 250,000/., although its extent was forty 
iniles, 
assumes a different appearance: it was the first line 
which tested the great continued power of the locomotive; 
it was the first railway which witnessed the public 
débiit of the great mind which projected it; it was the 
first railway which really showed how much between two 
towns, the personal intercourse of which was trifling, 
facile and cheap communication would increase that 
intercourse. Its act of incorporation was obtained in 
1821, it was opened in 1825, Its promoters had only 
anticipated the carriage of 10,000 tons per annum; they 
had not thought of passengers; and the locomotive ap- 


| peared incapable of acquiring the regularity required by 


such traffic. They began their work, therefore, with 
animal power. Prior to the formation of this railroad, 
there had been a coach trafiic of fourteen or fifteen per- 
sons weekly; the rail increased it to five or six hundred. 
Each carriage was drawn by one horse, bearing in 
ordinary cases six passengers inside and from fifteen to 
twenty outside; “in fact,” says one writer, “they do not 
seem to be at all particular, for in cases of urgency 
they are seen crowding the coach on the top, sides, or in 
any other part where they can get a footing; and they 
are frequently so numerous that when they descend 
from the coach and begin to separate it looks like the 
dismissal of a smal] congregation.” ‘The general speed 


But looked at in a higher point of view, it | 














| 
| 





vantage conferred on the neighbourhood was in the 
unjust fact that the Stockton and Darlington Railway 
were assessed in the amount of their net income, and 
paid in some parishes half the entire rates. In addition 
to the social advantages which accrued from increased 
communication—and who shall doubt the fireside union, 
the social pleasure, and the domestic happiness it con- 
ferred?—was the development of commerce, and the 
increased importance of the various places through 
which it passed. A new trade in lime arose; the car- 
riage in lead was enormously reduced in cost; the price 
of coals fell from 18s. to 8s. 6d.; the landowners 
received large sums for gravel, timber, and stone, taken 
from their estates. An obscure fishing village was 
changed into a considerable seaport town. The Stockton 
and Darlington Railway turned the shopkeeper into a 
merchant, erected an exchange, gave bread to hundreds, 
and conferred happiness on thousands. 

However, the great impulse was given by the 
Liverpool and Manchester, the opening of which 
was signalised by the melancholy death of Mr. 
Huskisson, who had taken the most lively in- 
terest in the experiment, and who was, by a 
strange fate, destined to be its first victim. 

When the prospectus of this railway first 
appeared, it was received, as are all new projects, 
with unbounded hostility; the would-be wise 
shook their heads; the zanies of society cracked 
jokes upon it; the haters of novelty abused it 
because it was new; the jealous, who dread 
anything that may fill the thoughts of men to the 
exclusion of themselves, assailed it with re- 
proaches; and last, though not least, the interests, 
who thought that the innovation might affect 
their own pockets, joined in a howl against the 
impudent proposal to dispense with horses and 
carry the public along at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour. ‘The same weapons were wielded 
against it which at all times and everywhere are 
employed for the destruction or damaging of dis- 
coveries and improvements. Professors proved 
to demonstration that it could not succeed. It 
was openly preached against as impious; the 
fears and prejudices of the public were sought to 
be enlisted against it; life would not be safe; 
property would be annihilated; it could never pay 
the promoters; it was republican and revolu- 
tionary; the constitution would be destroyed if 
such new devices were endured. Still the energetic 
men of the North, who were then but beginning 
to put forth the power which they have since so 
often employed in aid of the progress of civilisa- 
tion and social and national improvement, con- 
fident that they were in the right, persisted in 
their resolve to try the experiment, undeterred 
even by a solemn warning that appeared in The 
Quarterly Review, and which can never be too 
often flung in the face of those who systematically 
array themselves against progress. Thus wrote 
The Quarterly Review in 1825. “The gross ex- 
aggeration of the powers of the locomotive steam 
engine, or, to speak more plainly, the steam car- 
riage, may delude for a time, but must end in the 
mortification of those concerned. * * * Itis 
certainly some consolation to those who are to be 
whirled at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles an 
hour, by means of the high-pressure engine, to be 
told that they are in no danger of being sea-sick 
while they are on shore; that they are not to be 
scalded to death nor drowned by the bursting of 
the boiler, and that they need not mind being 
shot by the scattered fragments, or dashed in 
pieces by the flying off, or the breaking of a 
wheel. But, with all these assurances, we should 
as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off by one of ConGREVE’s 


| rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such 


a machine, going at sucharate. * * * We 
will back old Father Thames against the Wool- 
wich Railway for any sum.” 

Is it strange that oracles which could prove thus 
false should have since lost all influence over public 
opinion; and that warnings and arguments of The 
(Quarterly should be no more thought of by society 
than the drivelling of a monthly nurse! 

The subsequent history of railway progress is 
within the personal experience of every reader, 
but the lively and gossipping narrative of Mr. 
Francis will revive in the memory, in a con- 
tinuous and connected form, incidents now almost 
forgotten, and link together, as having important 
mutual bearings, many that might, perhaps, be 
recollected only as isolated occurrences. His anec- 
dotes of the personages who have played the most 
prominent parts in the construction of the huge 
railway system are very amusing. As might 
have been expected from a contemporary, his 
Treminiscenees and sketches are, for the most part, 
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complimentary ; he shows us the bright side which 
belongs to all men, and hides from us the dark 
one. He strives, not without success, to relieve 
Mr. Hupson from a portion of the obloquy that 
has attached to him; and some of the anecdotes 
of the deposed Railway King are certainly credit- 
able to his heart. This is his 


t 
| 
| 
| 


CHARACTER OF MR. HUDSON. 


He did great good by stealth; he availed himself of 
his riches to assist the needy; he has helped scores of 





persons through improvident or unfortunate undertakings ; 
he has made loans to many without the slightest | 
prospect of repayment. The widow—it is a bold 
assertion—never appealed in vain; and the orphan 
rarely left him unrelieved. To literary men he was 
peculiarly and especially kind. The poor clergyman— 
and, to our shame, there are too many such—found in 
him a fast friend; poor artists—and they form too 
numerous a class—were never forgotten. With a well- 
founded case of distress the most thorough stranger 
was rarely if ever, denied. Much of his munificence, 
like that of an Abraham Goldsmid, was spontaneous. 
Many a one has been benefited who never knew from 
whom the favour came. Many an embarrassed family 
has been relieved who never saw the almsgiver. He 
has made speculations in grain, and told his agent to 
give the profit away, if profit there were; he has bought 
shares, and directed his broker to hand the gain to others, 
if gain accrued; he has maintained in credit many who 
must otherwise have been ruined. Where a ten, or 
twenty, or even a fifty-pound note would relieve the 
affliction of individuals or soothe the distress of families, 
it was unhesitatingly given. Of such the cases are 
legion. Nor was an application always necessary 
Without an appeal, but from natural good feeling, he has 
firected payments to be made to many whom he thought 
required it; he has purchased shares in the market and 
given them to those whom he thought were deserving. 
Of the labouring community he was the sincere friend, 
and instances are not wanting of some who, now hold- 
ing an elevated position, owe it entirely to Mr. Hudson. 
Those around him partook of his kindness, It needed 
no intercession of others, and no interference of their 
own, to procure a pecuniary advantage. It is a pleasure 
to record that his household servants were not forgotten 
in the allocation of his benefits. 

Nor was it in money matters only that his disposition 
was shown. If he were offended, he always tried to 
forget it. If any one transgressed, he was always 
willing to forgive. His chief failing, and it is a remark- 
able thing to assert of such a man, is the leniency of his 
disposition. 


In one conclusion all impartial persons will | 
agree, that, let the offences of Mr. Hupson be 
what they may, the treatment of him by his 
quondam worshippers was detestable. They 
fawned upon him with unparalleled baseness while 
fortune was, as they thought, at his disposal; they 
were willing to support and to applaud his pro- 
ceedings so long as they were profitable, and a 
share of the profits was likely to fall to them. 
It was only when the devices failed of their 
object, and shares could no longer be raised by 
means of them to a fictitious value, that those 
who were disappointed of plunder turned round 
and joined in a disgraceful howl against the man 
they had abetted, for doing that which they had 
desired him to do, hoping probably, by this in- 
tensity of objurgation, to shift from themselves 
the charge of being participators. Far, far more 
hateful than any conduct of Mr. Hupson’s was 
that of his titled minions. Ze was not worse 
than they, only he filled a more prominent place, 
and on him lighted the concentrated fury which 
was due to all alike. 

We had intended to conclude, with a few scat- 
tered gleanings, our notice of a work which has 
no pretension to permanency, but which will be | 
very pleasant reading until the time and the man | 
shall come to give us a real “History of our | 
Railways,” but other claims of the season forbid, | 
and we must reluctantly close with a hearty 
recommendation of it as being a capital book-club 
book. 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman 
Conquest. By AGNes SrricKLANp. A new | 
edition, revised and greatly augmented. Vol. 
IV. London: Colburn and Co. 

Tuts is the fourth volume of the new, enlarged, 

embellished, and yet cheap edition of Miss 

SrrickLaNp’s famous biographies of the Queens, | 

which have served to reveal to us more of the 

manners, customs, and domestic life of our ances- 
tors than all that the formal historians have done. 

work so popular and so deeply interesting, 
which all who have not read must wish to read, | 


| amiable, or even in a very virtuous aspect. | 
| 
| 








| not also seen the living creatures in their homes 


and all who read must desire to possess, is thus | 
wisely presented to the public in a form and at a 
price that render it accessible to persons of mode- 
rate means. But it has not on that account 
received the less regard from author and pub- 
lisher. Miss Srrick ann has introduced a great 
deal of new matter, accumulated since the first 
edition appeared, and has made some corrections. 
Messrs. Corspurn and Co. have produced a pecu- | 
liarly beautiful specimen of typography: the print 
and paper are excellent, and a portrait in steel of 
ach of the Queens has been added. The present 
volume is entirely devoted to Queen EL1zaBetn, | 
about whom Miss StrickLanp has collected a 
most extraordinary mass of new and curious | 
information. She is treated of in two characters, | 
first, as Princess, then as Queen Regnant, and it 

must be confessed that in neither of them does 

“the good Queen Bess” present herself in a very 





The Pursuivant of Arms, or Heraldry founded upon 
Facts. sy J. R. Puancur, F.S.A. London: 
Wright. 

“HERALDRY,” says Mr. PLaAncue, “has been con- 

temptuously termed, the science of fools with long 

memories.” We ag with him that “there is more 
wit than wisdom in this remark.” It has been made 
ridieulous by the extravagances of its votaries, who 
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“ have furnished even ADAM with a coat of arms.” But 
this is an abuse of a study which, rightly and reason- | 
ably pursued, will throw much light upon history, and | 


> 


which has, moreover, the practical value of inspiring in 
the descendants of the truly great a desire to emulate 
the virtues of the family they represent. Mr. PLANCHE | 
sees in it a further use. He considers that a general 
knowledge of the arms of our principal English families 
will “form a sort of artificial memory for the young 
student of English history, and give additional 
to the details of the dee Is of those who bore the 
In this spirit, Mr. PLancr proceeds to 
heraldry philosophically, a term which we prefer to | 
scientifically, because he rather ab called 
the science of heraldry, and his very purpose is to 
investigate its meanings; thus making in this the same 
distinetion as we recognise between the botanist and the 
As such we can introduce this volume to 
r contempt they 





interest | 





lescribe 







ures what is 


physiologist. 
our readers, assuring them that, whateve 
may have felt for heraldry as it is usually taught, they 
will here see and profit by it in another character, as an 


aid to history. 


Welsh Sketches, chiefly Ecclesiastical, to the Close of 
the Twelfth Century. By the Author of 
for Christian Union.” London: Darling. 


* Proposals 


Nise chapters of historical recollections of ancient 
Wales, the subjects treated of being Bardism, the Kings | 
of Wales, the Welsh Chrrch, Monastic Institutions, and | 
a Memoir of Grranpus CAmprensts. Like a genuine | 
antiquarian, the author commences his account of the | 
Bards with the Deluge! But although he rides his | 
hobby somewhat roughly, it must be admitted that he 
has gathered together a great deal of cnrions informa- 
tion, as we might have proved by many amusing extracts, 
had space permitted. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Naturalists Sojourn in Jamaica. By Putip 
Henry Gossr, A. L.S. Assisted by Ricnarp 
Hirt, Esq. London: Longman and Co. 

HE is but half a naturalist who has only studied 

animated nature in books or ina museum. Let 

him be ever so learned in comparative anatomy, 
in form, colour, and their adaptations to climate, 
food and dwelling-place, he will be but a dull 
and lifeless writer of Natural History, if he have 


and haunts, marked their movements, their 

faculties, their intelligence, their strength or 

their cunning. There is an inexpressible charm | 
in pictures of animated nature taken upon the | 
spot by a congenial observer. Who has not | 
revelled in the descriptions of Write, of Spencer, 
of Wixson, of Aupuson, of WATERTON, of JESSE, 
of Muprr, because they were taken from the life, 
because they were imbued with the spirit of the 
places in which they were gathered—the forest, 
the mountain, the prairie, where nature reigns in 
all her wild beauty, undeformed by the training 
of human hand; because there is always mingled 
with these visitings of the wild creatures in their | 
own wild homes more or less of adventure, of 
labour and peril profitably undergone for the 


| sake of knowledge. 


Hearty then be the welcome given to a worthy | 


| arranged in rows in cork drawers.” 


sayings and doings, their varied notes an 


} nature 


addition to the illustrious array of real out-of- 
door naturalists, in the person of Mr. Gossr. 
In his preface he proclaims his notion of what a 
naturalist should be, and in his volume he has 
shown how well he has carried out his own con- 
ception. Justly does he complain that natural 
history is “far too much a science of dead things: 
a necrology,” conversant with dry skins, furred or 
feathered, with objects “impaled on pins and 
To deseribe 
such things, and give them hard Greco-Latino- 
English names is supposed by many to be Natural 
History! Is it? Hear Mr. Gosser. 

“ History is the record of the actions of men, 
their relations to other men, the circumstances in 
which they acted, their characters, &c. * * So 
that alone is worthy to be called Natural History 
which investigates and records the condition of 
living things, of things in a state of nature; if 
animals, of /iving animals; which tells of their 
d utter- 
ances, songs and cries; their actions in case and 
under the pressure of circumstances; their affee- 
tions and passions towards their young, towards 


each other, towards other animals, towards man; 
their various arts and desires to protect their 
progeny, to procure food, to escape from their 
enemies, to defend themselves trom attack, 
&e. * * This would be indeed zoology, the 
science of living creatures. And, if we have their 
portraits, let us have them drawn from the life, 
while the bright eyes are glancing, and the flexible 
features express the emotions of the mind within, 
and the hues, so often fleeting and evanescent, 
exist in their unchanged reality, and the attitudes 
| are full of the elegance and grace that free, wild 


assumes.” 


This is well said, and the author has successfully 





| accomplished his ideal of a Natural History of a 
| particular district. Having lately resided for 
| eighteen months in Jamaica, he devoted almost 
| the entire period to investigation of the animated 


| nature of the island; his descriptions were writ- 


ten on the spot, the result of no hasty observa- 


| tion, but of protracted acquaintance with the 


objects “in feature after fe: 
delineated, and line after line was 
time to time.” 
portraits glowing descriptions of the b 


which 





magnificent scenery amid which they were taken, 
and although a diary was their original form, he 
has not observed this order in the voluine, but 
dislocated it for the purpose of giving in one 
paper the account of each animal from notes 


made at many different times. 

Like all who have written Natural History in 
this manner, Mr. Gossr’s style partakes of the 
picturesqueness of his occupation. His descrip- 
tions are singularly accurate, without being 
tedious, and with an artist’s touch he brings his 
subject before the mind of the reader. How 
various and attractive the information collected 
will be seen by the contents, which comprise 
Kingston and Port Royal, Alligator Pond, Blue- 
fields Bay, a Market Day, Bluefields, Mountain 


and River Lizards, Sea Urchins, a Ride to 
Content, Insects, a Ride to Kilmarnock, the 
Venus Lizard, Inverary, Mountain Gardens, 
Birds and Flowers, the Chigoe Filla, Curious 


Fish and Fishing, Lizards, 
and ei¢ht 
; 

I 


he most 


Fishes, the Bamboo, 
Snakes, Negro Proper Names, &c., &e. 
coloured prints introduce some of 
remarkable objects to the eye. 

Such a work, of course, offers a most tempting 
mine for extract. We might fill an entire Critic 
with amusing passages; our difficulty consists in 


t 









choosing where there is so much from which to 
choose. But having gleaned a few scraps which 
will exhibit the quality of the contents, we must 


leave the reader, who may be attracted by them, 


| to seek for more of equal or even greater interest 


in the work itself. 
Let us first introduce 
THE VENUS LIZARD. 







One day in February, having ascende 
a companion, my attention was arrested 
about a foot long, and of a lively green col 


| trunk of a small tree, head downward, intently watching 








our motions as we stood near. My young friend sug- 
gested the possibility of capturing it by slipping a 
noose over its head, while its attention was engaged by 
whistling. I laughingly proceeded to try th ll; and 
having made a noose of small twine, which I tied to the 
end of a switch, I gently walked towards him whistling 
a lively tune. To my astonishment, he allowed me to 






slip the noose over his head, merely glancing his 
eye at the string as it passed. I jerked the switch; 
the music ceased; and the green-coated forester was 
sprawling in the air, dangling, greatly to his annoyance 
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at the end of my string. He was very savage, biting 
at everything near; presently his colour began to change 
from green to blackish, till it was of an uniform bluish 
black, with darker bands on the body, and a brownish 
black on the tail; the only trace of green was just 
around the eyes. I carefully secured, without injuring 
him, and brought him home in the collecting basket; 
into which I had no sooner put him, than he fiercely 
seized a piece of linen in his teeth, and would not let it 
go for several hours. I transferred him to a wired cage, 
linen and all; and at length he suddenly let go his hold, 
and flew wildly about the cage, biting at anything pre- 
sented tohim At night I observed him vividly green 
as at first; a token, as I presumed, that he had in some 
measure recovered his equanimity. 

The next day he continued very fierce. I hung the 
cage out in the sun. Two or three times in the course 
of the day, I observed him green; but for the most part 
he was black. The changes were rather quickly ac- 
complished. 

After he had been in my possession about four days, 
I observed him one morning sloughing his skin; the 
delicate epidermis, loosened from the body and legs, 
looked like a garment of thin white muslin, split irregu- 
larly down the legs and toes, and separated from that of 
the tail, on which the integument yet adhered unbroken. 
Throughout the day the loosened skin hung about the 
animal, though more and more loosely. He had not 
abated a whit of his fierceness; leaping at a stick 
pointed at him, and seizing it forcibly with his 
teeth. 

Another individual, caught in the same locality and 
and by the same device, I introduced into the cage of 
the former, who did not offer any molestation to the in- 
truder. After they had remained in my possession, the 
one about six weeks, the other about four, they both 
died, almost on the same day, and both in the process of 
sloughing. In this operation the skin appears to be first 
separated from the head; for in one of these it was per- 
fectly loose from the whole head, and was removable in 
one piece, but to the ‘neck and entire body it still ad- 
hered by organic union. Ij suspect that the sloughing 
of the skin is, at least sometimes, the result of universal 
excitement. All that I have taken alive and caged 
(amounting to many individuals), after most violent be- 
haviour at first, soon sloughed; usually the very next 
day. 


Animal life of all kinds is exuberant in the 
tropics, but pre-eminently abundant are 


THE REPTILES OF JAMAICA. 

One feature with which a stranger cannot fail to be 
struck on his arrival in the island, and which is essen- 
tially tropical, is the abundance of the lizards that 
everywhere meet his eye. As soon as ever he sets foot 
on the beach, the rustlings among the dry leaves, and 
the dartings hither and thither among the spiny bushes 
that fringe the shore, arrest his attention; and he sees 
on every hand the beautifully coloured and meek faced 
ground lizard (ameiva dorsalis), scratching like a bird 
among the sand, or peering at him from beneath the 
shadow of a great leaf, or creeping stealthily along with 
its chin and belly upon the earth, or shooting over the 
turf with such a rapidity, that it seems to fly rather 
than run. By the roadsides, and in the open pastures, 
and in the provision grounds of the negroes, still he 
sees this elegant and agile lizard; and his prejudices 











against the reptile races must be inveterate indeed, if he | 


can behold its gentle countenance, and timid but bright 
eyes, its chaste but beautiful hues, its graceful form 
and action, and its bird-like motions, with any other 
feeling than admiration. 

As he walks along the roads and Janes that divide the 
properties, he will perceive at every turn the smooth and 
trim little figure of the wood-slaves (mabouya agilis), 
basking on the loose stones of the dry walls; their 
glossy, fish-like scales, glistening in the sun with 
metallic brilliance. They lie as still as if asleep; but, 
on the intruder’s approach, they are ready in a moment 
to dart into the crevices of the stones, and disappear 
until the danger is past. 

If he looks into the outbuildings of the estates, the 
mill-house, or the boiling-house, or the cattle-sheds, a 
singular croaking sound above his head causes him to 
look up; and then he sees clinging to the rafters, or 
crawling sluggishly along with the back downward, 
three or four lizards, of form, colour, and action very 
diverse froin those he has seen before. It is the gecko, 
or croaking lizard (thecadactylus levis), a nocturnal 
animal in its chief activity, but always to be seen in 
these places, or in hollow trees, even by day. Its ap- 
pearance is repulsive, I allow, but its reputation for 
venom is libellous and groundless. 

The stranger walks into the dwelling-house. Lizards, 
lizards, still meet his eye. The little anoles (a. todurus, 
a. opalinus, &c.) are chasing each other in and out be- 
tween the jalousies, now stopping to protrude from the 
throat a broad disk of brilliant colour, crimson or 
orange, like the petal of a flower, then withdrawing it, 





| 


and again displaying it in coquettish play. Then one 
leaps a yard or two through the air, and aiights on the 
back of his playfellow; and both struggle and twist 
about in unimaginable contortions. Another is running 
up and down on the plastered wall, catching the ants 
as they roam in black lines over its whited surface; and 
another leaps from the top of some piece of furniture 
upon the back of the visitor’s chair, and scampers 
nimbly along the collar of his coat. It jumps on the 
table;—can it be the same? An instant ago it was of 
the most beautiful golden green, except the base of the 
tail, which was of a soft, light, purple hue; now, as if 
changed by an enchanter’s wand, it is of a sordid, sooty 
brown all over, and becomes momentarily darker, and 
darker, or mottled with dark and pale patches of a 
a most unpleasing aspect. Presently, however, the 
mental emotion, whatever it was, anger, or fear, or dis- 
like, has passed away, and the lovely green hue sparkles 
in the glancing sunlight as before. 

He lifts the window-sash; and instantly there run 
out on the sill two or three minute lizards of a new 
kind, allied to the gecko, the common palette-tip: (sphe- 
riodactylus argus.) It is scarcely more than two inches 
long, more nimble than fleet in its movement, and not 
very attractive. 

In the woods he would meet with other kinds. On 
the trunks of the trees he might frequently see the 
Venus (dactyloa Edwardsii), as it is provincially called; 
a lizard much like the anoles of the houses, of a rich 
grass-green colour, with orange throat-disk, but much 
larger and fiercer: or, in the eastern parts of the island, 
the great iguana (cyclura lophoma), with its dorsal crest 
like the teeth of a saw running down all its back, might 
be seen lying out on the branches of the trees, or play- 
ing bo-peep from a hole in the trunk; or, in the swamps 
and morasses of Westmoreland, the yellow galliwasp 
(celestus occiduus), so much dreaded and abhorred, yet 
without reason, might be observed sitting idly in the 
mouth of its burrow, or feeding on the wild fruits and 
marshy plants that constitute its food. 


A more pleasant subject for contemplation, and 
as exhibiting Mr. Gosst’s powers of description 
on a different theme, we present his sketch of 


A COUNTRY HOUSE IN JAMAICA. 


As Jamaica houses are commonly built on one 
principle, I will briefly describe it. ‘The furnished part 
of the house is all on the same level, forming, what we 
should call, the first floor; the whole of the ground- 
floor being devoted to store rooms and cellars. An 
arched passage open at each end leads through the 
house, beneath the dwelling apartments, from the road 
in front to the yard behind. 

A flight of stone steps, with iron balustrades, on 
which run beautiful twining and creeping plants, such 
as the lovely crimson quamociit, the wax-like hoya 
carnosa, and others, leads the visitor up to the front 
door; and he is immediately ushered into a spacious 
hall, of the form of a cross, extending the whole length 
and breadth of the house. This large hall is charac- 
teristic of all Jamaica houses: it forms the principal 
sitting-room, and, from its shape, admits the cooling 
breeze to sweep through it, whenever there is a breath 
of air. The two square areas formed by one side of the 
cross are filled by bedrooms; but with these exceptions, 
the whole of the sides and ends of the hall are either 
occupied by windows, or open, and furnished with 
jalousies, a broad sort of transverse Venetian blinds, 
which freely admit the air, while they exclude the 
glare of light which in this country is scarcely less 
distressing than the heat. This large and cool apart- 
ment is furnished with sofas, ottomans, tables, chairs, 
&e., not differing from ours; but there is no fireplace, 
nor any carpet. Instead of the latter, the floor is made 
of the most beautiful of the native woods, in the 
selection of which much taste is often displayed, as 








also in the arrangement, so that the various colours of | 


the wood may harmonise or contrast well with each 
other. Mahogany, greenheart, breadnut, and bloodheart, 
are among the trees whose timber is employed for 
floors. Great hardness is an indispensable requisite in 
the wood used, and capability of receiving a high 
polish, which is given and maintained with great 
labour. Scarcely anything surprises an European more 
than to tread on floors as beautifully polished as the 
finest tables of our drawing-rooms, The mode in 
which the gloss is daily renewed is curious: if the 
visitor should peep out of his bedroom about dawn of 
day, he would see some half-a-dozen sable handmaids 


on their knees in the middle of the floor, with a great | 
| front, a soft but brilliant radiance unknown to the 


tray full of sour oranges cut in halves. Each maid 
takes a half-orange, and rubs the floor with it until its 
juice is exhausted; it is then thrown aside, and the 
process is continued with another. When the whole 
floor has been thus rubbed with orange-juice, it is 
vigorously scrubbed witb the half of a cocoa-nut husk; 
the rough fibres of which, acting as a stiff brush, soon 
impart such a reflective power to the hard wood, as 
would put Day and Martin into ecstacies, After the 





| 





last touch is given, it is amusing to see the precautions 
taken by the waiting maids to avoid dimming its 
beauty. The preparation for breakfast, and various 
other duties, performed by servants with bare feet, 
would seem to make it impossible that the floor should 
remain untarnished ; but it does; and it is thus managed. 
The girl takes two pieces of linen cloth, and sets one 
foot upon each, then with her great toe and its next 
neighbour she grasps a pinch of the cloth (for the 
negroes’ toes are almost as effective as fingers), and 
thus scuffles about the floor; practice enabling them to 
do this with facility, without their fect ever coming into 
contact with the wood. 


But we must return to the reptiles, who are 
certainly favourites with Mr. Gosssr, for a curious 
account of 

THE BLACK SNAKE. 

It climbs with facility, mounting perpendicularly the 
smooth trunk of a tree, and gliding along the branches, 
on which it loves to lie in the sun. If alarmed, it will 
sometimes move along the branch, but generally drops 
to the ground, lowering its fore parts gradually, 
but very quickly, and letting go with the tail last of all. 
The mode in which colubrine snakes (and, perhaps, 
others) mount trees is, I think, misunderstood. We 
see them represented in engravings as encircling the 
trunk or branches in spiral coils; but this, though it 
may do well for stuffed specimens in a museum, is not 
the way in which a living snake mounts a tree. It 
simply glides up with the whole body extended ina 
straight line, doubtless clinging by means of the tips 
of the expanded ribs, as we can see that the body is 
perceptibly dilated and flattened. In fact, a snake finds 
no more difficulty in passing swiftly up the vertical 
trunk of a tree than in gliding over the ground. I 
have been astonished to remark how slight a contact is 
sufficient for it to maintain its hold. ‘The black snake 
will allow the greatest part of its body to hang down in 
the air, and thus remain still, while little more than the 
tail maintains its position by clinging (straight, not 
spirally, and not half round it, but longitudinally along 
it) to the upper surface of a branch; and it will often 
pass freely and gracefully from one branch to another 
at a considerable interval, projecting its head and body 
with the utmost ease across the interval. ‘The motions 
of a snake in a tree are beautifully easy and free, and 
convey the impression that the reptile feels quite at 
home among the branches. 

This is a bold and fierce snake, often turning when 
struck, and approaching its assailant with the head 
erected in a most menacing attitude; the mouth opened 
to its widest extent. I have seen one thus endeavouring 
to attack when foiled by being struck, and thrown off 
by a stick, at length become quite enraged; the neck 
being dilated to nearly an inch in width, and perfectly 
flattened, so that the white skin could be seen within 
the scales. 

Tollentemque minas et sibila col!a tumentum. 
Vine. Georg. iii. 421, 

It is this dilatation of the neck, but in a much higher 
degree, which gives so remarkable an appearance to the 
deadly najas or cobras of Africa and India. A black 
snake, which I had tied by the neck with a string while 
I made a sketch of it, struck fiercely at me with gaping 
jaws as far as its cord would allow every time I looked 
up or down. The Creoles say, that if a dog attacks it, 
it always strikes at his eyes, and not untrequently pro- 
ducess blindness. 


The landscape sketches are not the least 
pleasing and interesting portions of this volume. 
There is poetry in the following picture of 

MOONLIGHT IN THE TROPICS. 

There is something exceedingly romantic in the 
nights of the tropics. It is pleasant to sit on the 
landing place at the top of the flight of steps in front 
of Bluefields House, after night has spread her “ purple 
wings” over the sky, or even to lie at full length on the 
smooth stoues; it is a hard bed, but not a cold one, for 
the thick flags, exposed to the burning sun during the 
day, become thoroughly beated, and retain a considerable 
degree of warmth till morning nearly comes again. The 
warmth of the flat stones is particularly pleasant, as 
the cool night breezes play over the face. The scene is 
favourable for meditation; the moon “walking in 
brightness,” gradually climbing up to the very centre of 
the deep blue sky, sheds on the grassy sward, the 
beasts, lying down here and there, the fruit trees, the 
surrounding forest, and the glistening sea spread out in 


duller regions of the north. The babbling of the little 
rivulet, winning its seaward way over the rocks and 
pebbles, comes like distant music upon the ear, of which 
the bass is supplied by the roll of the surf falling on 
the sea-beach at measured intervals,—a low hollow 
roar, protracted until it dies away along the sinuous 
shore, the memorial of a fierce but transitory sea- 
breeze. But there are sweeter sounds than these 
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The mocking-bird takes his seat on the highest twig 
of the orange tree at my feet, and pours forth his rich 
and solemn gushes of melody, with such an earnestness 
as if his soul were in his song. A rival from a neigh- 
bouring tree commences a similar strain, and now the 
two birds exert all their powers, each striving his utmost 
to outsing the other, until the silence of the lonely 
night rings with bursts and swells, and tender cadences 
of melodious song. Here and there, over the pasture, 
the intermittent green spark of the firefly flits along, 
and at the edges of the bounding woods scores of 
twinkling lights are seen, appearing and disappearing 
in the most puzzling manner. Three or four bats are 
silently winging along through the air, now passing 
over the face of the vertical moon like tiny black specks, 
now darting through the narrow arch beneath the steps, 
and now flitting so close over head that one is tempted 
to essay their capture with an insect net. The light of 
the moon, however, though clearly revealing their 
course, is not powerful or precise enough for this, and 
the little nimble leather wings pursue their giddy play 
in security. 

And these are the 

NOCTURNAL FOREST SOUNDS. 

Various and strange are the sounds which strike the 
ear of one benighted in the forests of Jamaica. Some 
of these are the voices of night birds, the rapid articu- 
lations of the Piramidig, the monotonous call or startling 
scream of the White Owl, the shrill wail of the dusky 
Owl, the hoot of the Potoo, or the loud and reiterated 
cries of the Clucking-hen, and some which are insect 
sounds. But, besides these, there are some which are 
certainly produced by reptiles, though it is difficult to 
identify them. Nearly every night, at certain seasons, 
there ascends from the woods around Content a continual 
snoring of various tones, the voices of numberless tree- 
frogs, or, as they are here called, toads. They are said 
to reside in the large venticose leaves of the greater 
wild pines, especially that fine one, Tillandsia lingulata, 
which, about the end of July, sends up a magnificent 
flower, somewhat like a huge carnation, with broad 
outer petals of a rich crimson hue and polished surface, 
and a cluster of smaller interior ones of pale yellow. 
In the coolness and moisture of those natural reservoirs, 
always half full of water, collected from rains and dews, 
the tree-frors delight to lie, finding in them cireum- 
stances eminently congenial for the maintenance of 
cutaneous humidity, so essential in these reptiles for 
respiration. They are very rarely seen, and, but for 
their vocal powers by night, we should scarcely be 
aware of their existence; the number and universality 
ef these sounds, however, in the mountain-woods, 
during the hours of darkness, prove that they are very 
abundant. Even when seen by day, their agility in 
leaping renders it a difficult matter to lay hands on 
them. The sounds in question bear a strong resem- 
blance to the objurgations of an inveterate snorer, but 
are much louder; or sometimes remind one of the 
groaning and working of a ship’s timbers in a heavy 
gale at sea. These are probably the voices of some of 
the greater Hyladae. But there are other and different 
noises still. While I am writing this note at Content, 
it is a lovely night in June, all around I am saluted 
with strange sounds. Now and then comes the sin- 
gularly harsh and cracked voice of the Gecho, like the 
notes of a child’s fancy trumpet, or like a stick drawn 
across the teeth of a comb: this I am familiar with. 

sut I hear another voice, far more abundant, but quite 

unknown tome. It is now (about midnight) coming 
up from every part of the moonlit forest below me, with 
incessant pertinacity. It is a clear shrill note, so like 
the voice of a bird, and, in particular, so like that of 
the Solitiare, that it might be easily mistaken for it, 
but for the inappropriate hour and the locality. Like 
that it is beautifully trilled or shaken, and, like it, the 
individual voices are not in the same key. As I now 
listen to the mingling sounds, I distinguish two par- 
ticularly prominent, w hich seems to answer each other 
in quick but regular alternation; and between their 
notes there is the difference of exactly a musical tone. 
T have little doubt but this is the sexual call of some 
tree-frog. The groanings and snorings which are 
sometimes so incessant, I do not now hear, except one 
such sound now and then in the course of an evening. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels. in European Turkey in 1850, through 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thrace, 


Servia, 


Albania, and Epirus; with a Visit to Greece and | 


the Ionian Isles ; and a Homeward Tour through 
Hungary and the Slavonian Provinces of Austria 
and the Lower Danube. By Epmunp Sp ENCER, 
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The Island World of the 
Henry T. CHEEVER, 
and his Captors.” London: 


acific. by the Rev. 
Author of “The Whale 
Collins. 


WE never remember a publishing season so 
fruitful of Voyages and Travels as this has been. 
It would be impossible to devote a separate notice 
to each of them, without sacrificing all other 
subjects, nor, indeed, is there anything in the 
generality of these many claimants upon the 
critic’s regards, to justify more than such a brief 
and general description of their contents as may 
serve to inform the reader what parts of this 
travelled globe of ours the writers have visited, 
and in what style they discourse of the sights 
they have seen. 


the most interesting in its subject and composition 
is Mr. SPENCE R's Travels i wn E uropean Turk ey. It 
is a more substantial book than most works of 
its class. It consists not of hasty sketches of 
objects seen in a rapid tour, with crude opinions 
upon men and things, formed upon the slightest 
evidence, and asserted with the dogmatism of 
unconscious ignorance; but it is the production 
of a traveller who has undertaken his task with 
due preparation of reading; who has gone through 
the land, mingling with the people, noting their 
peculiarities, 
best authorities. He is also a reflecting man. 
He does not, as so many do, describe as national 
characteristics the conduct of individuals. He 
bases his judgment on abroad survey of facts, 
and, if he errs in his conclusions, it is not from 
want of industry to collect the best and most 
authentic materials within his reach. 

Mr. Spencer started from Belgrade, and took 
up his abode for some time at Alexinitz, whence 
he made excursions into the surrounding country, 
penetrating to Albania and Epirus, availing him- 
self of the safeguard of a Turkish expedition to 
visit Bosnia, then in a state of insurrection; and, 
subsequently, the Ionian Islands, Greece, and 
Smyrna, and returning by the Danube. 

These points have been sufficiently familiarised 
to the British reading public by various recent 
tourists, but it is for the intermediate wanderings 
that these volumes will be most read. Mr. 
Spencer here shows himself to be a bold and 
adventurous man, fearless of danger, careless of 
fatigue, of unconquerable energy and _ health, 
able to eat anything, and to sleep anywhere. 
Besides, he had experience, which is worth a 
great deal in such an enterprise. His Zravels in 
Circassia must have prepared him for the diffi- 
culties he had here to encounter, and taught him 
how best to meet them. The district through and 
across which he made his way on horseback, 
forming the remoter portions of European Turkey, 
have not been explored by any English traveller, 
for they appear to be entirely uncivilised, and 
almost lawless. Yet does Mr. SPENCER describe 
them as being, in their internal aspect, among the 
most beautiful, as, in their physical capacities, 
one of the most productive, districts in Europe, 
presenting to the eye a succession of scenes of 
Alpine grandeur and pastoral loveliness; hills 
crowned with the richest wood, and valleys 
smiling with exuberance of herbage, fruits, and 
flowers. But where Nature has done so much, 
man, as is too often found, has done little. Neg- 
lect is visible everywhere, the result, probably, of 
insecurity ; for who will toil to improve property 
of which tyranny and rapacity may deprive him 
at any moment, and where the law is powerless 
to command that he shall not reap who has not 
sown? Of the inhabitants of this beautiful country, 
Mr. Spencer speaks with cordial admiration. 
According to him they are really a fine, generous, 
kind-hearted race, with qualities which only want 
good government to render them the pride and 
strength of the eastern extremity of European 
civilization. Their kindness and courtesy to 
strangers are more than once the themes of his 
eulogy, when he had occasion to put them to the 
test. He was hospitably welcomed everywhere; 
was treated with the most scrupulous honesty, 





} 
| and when they were out of the influence of their 


| priests, they proved themselves the possessors of 
a large amount of natural intelligence. 

But next to bad government, according to Mr. 
SprencER, the curse of the country is Priestcraft. 
Destructive as everywhere it is to human pro- 
gress, it is here most debasing, and it is seen in 
| its worst forms in the Greek Churcli. Education, 
The most 


By W. H. Wariraker 


»| his own experiences. 


Of the group whose titles appear above by far | 


| an injury is never forgiven. 


Superstition has usurped the place of Religion, 
and Christianity exists but in name. Perhaps 
the contempt which the Mahomedans feel for 
Christians may be accounted for by their having 
no other knowledge of them than that which 
their own subjects present. If so, it is not 
wonderful that they deem themselves superior to 
such degraded beings. They are so. 

Mr. Sprencer’s style has the one fault of ver- 
bosity. Otherwise it is sufficiently descriptive. 
His historical episodes are substantially valuable, 
but we fear that the majority of his readers will 
pass them over for the more amusing narrative of 
Some of them we now pro- 
ceed to extract for the entertainment of our 
readers. 

This is the character of 

THE ALBANIANS. 

The worst trait in the character of the Albanians, of 
whatever tribe or creed, is their implacable vengeance— 
On the other hand, they 


| are deeply suscey tible of kindness, and display tow ards 


| their 


each other all the social virtues that distinguish the 
habitants of more civilized countries. The same excit 
able temperament that leads them to pursue a wrong 
even to death, shows itself in the enthusiasm with which 
they give their cattle and provisions to the unfortunate 
tribe who may fly to them for shelter. At the same 
time, their unbounded attachment to their chiefs, and 
hospitality to the stranger, shine out in bright 





| relief. 


and gathering information from the | 


The duties of hospitality, not in this district alone, 
but everywhere among the Albanian tribes, are held so 

sacred, that the stranger whe has once eaten, or 
1, with one of their people, receives the title of 
soloidnik (friend of the tribe) and he is never addressed 
by any other epithet than that of am vla (my brother), 
a man whom all are bound to defend with their lives, and 
This ancient patri: rch al custom 
is the principal reason that we never hear of the assas- 
sination of a stranger among these simple-minded 
mountaineers, except from political motives; such deeds 
confined to the neighbourhood of 


even 


smoke: 





see safe on his journey. 


are invariably some 

| large town, where the inhabitants are more immoral, 
; and know better the value of money. 

In Belgrade he encounters an unexpected 








degrading | 


personage: 
AN ANCIENT ROMAN. 

Having dined at Semlin, we only required some slight 
re freshment : therefore, imitating our companions of th 
han, a clapping of hands, and the ery of “ hanji, 
moned to our aid a ji, ©, as a Yankee would say, one 
of the helps of the hanji; who presented himself in the 
form of a youth of such classic outline of proportion 
features, that he might have passed for the or 
one of those fine statues of Roman heroes we see in 
Italy. As it was, the abundant dark glossy hair that 
fell over his broad shoulders, the simple tunic of coarse 
linen, secured round the waist, forming a kilt over his 





sum- 





| bare legs and feet, gave him so wild an appearance that 
we might have supposed he had been just taken in the 


woods and made his first débit as a waiter at our han. 

On demanding the name and nation of our ji, he 
informed us, with some show of pride. that he was a 
Roumani from the republic of Senet: in the Pindus, 
and was called Liouli. These 7 oy are 
termed by the Turks and the Slavonians, and by them- 
selves Roumaniski, are everywhere found in these pro- 
as shepherds, petty shopkeepers, hanji 


rs, as 





vinces is, and 
pedlars. 

We were able to carry on something like a conversa- 
tion with our ji, Liouli, by means of Latin: the idiom 
he spoke was, however, intermingled with words of 
Slavonian, Greek, and Turkish origin, and with others 
to which we were a stranger, and might be Dacian. The 
circumstance, in itself though trifling, is highly inte- 
resting, since it shows us a pe ople scarcely numbering 
half a million in these provinces, still preserving for 
century after century, not only the language, but the 
tradition of their fathers; and so great is the national 
feeling among this race of the ancient Romans, that, in 
our case, the simple fact of being able to converse with 
them drew to our han several Zinzar traders established 
here, offering the hospitality of their own private houses, 
as if we were descendants of the same race. 


In Servia are many primitive communities. 
Here is one illustrating the peculiarities of the 
country: 

A REPUBLIC IN 

At Zagori, in the mountain fastnesses of the Pindus, 
we find a minature republic in the midst of a despotic 
empire. 

The inhabitants, a mixed race of Slavons, Greeks, 
and Roumani, pay the Imperial tax to the Sultan, and 
maintain undisputed possession of their mountain home; 
no hostile Osmanli daring to pass the confines of a 
stronghold where every man is a soldier, and even the 


THE MOUNTAINS. 
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. . | 
women never part with the pistols and dagger that | 





in their belt. 

e have the little state of Tchernegoria, where 
scarcely amounting toa hundred-thousand, 
he their mountains, have continued to keep 
inviolate their own patriarchal form of government, 
their laws and customs, in defiance of the whole force 












of t ttoman Porte, and that during the most brilliant 
epor ’ its might and strength. 

It is certain that the system of self-government, and 
tne union of tribes and villages into a confederacy for 
mutual defence, has been the means of preserving the 
nationality and the religion of the Rayahs, in a country 


where force has been too long the law of the land. 
Their own social virtues also, which shine ont in bright 


! 


wool, hides, tallow, wax, and honey, are equally low. 
In the towns and hans by the road-side, everything is 
sold by weight; you can get a pound of meat for a 
halfpenny, a pound of bread for fhe same, and wine, 
which is also sold by weight, costs about the same 
money. 

In Servia, pigs everywhere form the staple commodity 
of the country. I have seen some that would weigh 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, or 
more, offered for sale at three hundred Turkish piastres 
the dozen; inthe neighbourhood of the Danube they 
fetch a little more. The expense of keeping these 
animals in a country abounding with forests being so 
trifling, and the prospect of gain to the proprietor so 


| certain, we cannot wonder that no landowner is without 


relief in all their intercourse with each other, have had | 
the same tendency. Among this people, the isolating | 
self-interest of Western Europe is unknown; they are 
generous to each other, hospitable to the stranger, sym- 
pathize with the afllicted, and provide a ee 
alike for h ‘Ipless infancy and decrepid age. Then Ie 


it be remembered, idleness and dissipation, so eaenae 
the heralds of crime in a more civilized state of society, 
are expressly forbidden, and the man who, in this or in 
any other bag po violates the patriarchal laws of his 
communi , is expelled, and becomes an outcast; even 
the Hai te c of _ mountain refuses to associate with him 
who is branded by his tribe as a Cain. 

But, perhaps, the most beautiful trait in the character 
of this pi signed respect paid to 
old age. The man who has borne the heat of sixty 
, is exempted from every tax, and, should such 
leasure, he may pass the remainder of his days 
e, since the hearth of each member of his 
him a home; his blessing is solicited, and he 








ive peop ple, is the un 










y 








is regarded by old and young with reverence, as a man 
who is approaching the close of his mortal pilgrimage, 
when he will be translated to a happier home; and must 
they pot, by kindness and good offices, propitiate the 
friendship of one who may soon, in another world, inter- 
cede for their unworthiness ? 


Some other traits are curious 
PRICES IN SERVIA. 


The trifling value attached to land in this principality 
must appear incredible to those persons accustomed to 
stimate its value in Western Europe. While passing 
over Mount Mirotsch, I had for my companion a wealthy 
Servi veloped in his sheepskin kabanitza, and, as 











usual with those people, armed to the teeth—pistols in 
his girdle, and long gun slung across his shoulder. 
However fierce and warlike might be his aspect, in other 


respects he was a complete child of nature, ignorant of 


the great world, its cares and troubles. He was the 
proprietor of the land over which we were then travel- 
ling, but appeared to attach very little importance to its 





possession; the value of his large army of pigs, goats, 
and sheep, which he declared increased so rapidly that 
he never knew their real number, seemed principally to 
occupy his attention. 


Our wealthy swineherd pointed ont to me a drove of 
fat grunters, who were then most diligently turning up 
the earth in search of some root more dainty than the 








heaps of acorns that lay around them, and requested me 
to tell him how much he should be likely to obtain a 
he: } London marke Whe 

1ead for them in the London markets. When I assured 
him that each animal would be worth at least three 





hundred Turkish piastres, he cast upon me a look 
expressive at once of incredulity and anger, evidently 
7 me as some mischief-loving Frank, who was 
¢ himself with his ignorance. Then, without 
hsafing me a single “ slouga,” or a “ phala- 
bog,” the usual salutation at parting, he spurred his 
steed, and, being well-mounted, soon left us in the dis- 
tance. 

I did not feel surprised at the conduct of the good 
Servian, or his disbelief in my assertions, since the Aus- 
trians, who are the sole purchasers here, never pay more 
than three or four florins a head for these animals, and 
then send them ‘to every market in Germany. Might 





not this prove an advantageous speculation for some of 


our own wealthy traders? In the interior of the country 
they can be bought even at a lower rate; at the saine 
time their flavour, being similar to that of the wild boar, 
which they somewhat resemble in form, renders them 
the more acceptable to the epicure. Now, as the Danube 
is equally open to the commercial speculation of an 
Englishinan as an Austrian, I trust that some of my 
friends will profit by the hint, and make their fortunes. 








And further on he adds: 


In the interior of Bulgaria and Upper Moesia, the 
low prices of provisions and cattle of every description 
is almost fabulous compared with the prices of Western 
Europe. <A fat sheep or lamb usually costs from 


eighteenpence to two shillings, an ox forty shillings, | here, too, were tall reeds and wild figs. 


cows thirty shillings, and a horse, in the best se 
travelling condition, from four to five pounds sterling; 





them, and that they constitute the richest class in the 
principality. In fact, pig-jobbers are here men of the 
lighest rank: the prince, his ministers, civil and 
military governors, are all engaged in this lucrative 
traffic. 

The Rev. H. B. W. Crurton’s Land of the 
Morning, is the reeord of two journeys to Pales- 
tine, undertaken at an interval of three years. The 
theme is somewhat worn, for we have had we 
know not how many travels in the Holy Land 
during the last twenty years. Nevertheless Mr. 
Cuurton imparts some novelty to jis narrative 
by the purpose with which he travelled. His 
object, he says, was to give such an account of it 
as might not only faithfully describe its present 
darkness and desolation, but also point to the 
brighter days to come. The form of a Diary in 
which it was written has been preserved, thus 
giving to the descriptions the great advantage of 
freshness, all of them having been taken while 
the objects were yet in sight or distinct in the 
memory, and therefore likely to be more accu- 
rately depicted than when painted from recollec- 
tion long afterwards. ‘To this also is to be 
ascribed much of the personal interest the reader 
feels in the traveller and his progress. It is 
perhaps an advantage that it forbids the book- 
making style—those attempts to be brilliant, or 
learned, or poetical, which mar so many works of 
the class of this one. We should add that the 
volume is illustrated with many maps, coloured 
engravings, and wood-cuts. A few specimens 
will of themselves recommend this volume to the 
favourable notice of the reader. 

We have been especially pleased with the care 
taken by Mr. Cuurton to note the natural history 
of the countries through which he passed. Such 
descriptions as the following convey a much more 
accurate notice of the place than the inflated 
raptures of LAMARTINE and others. For instance 
this is— 

THE COUNTRY AROUND JERICHO. 

We left Jerusalem this morning at half-past eight for 
an excursion to the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and Mar 
Saba. As we ascended the mount of Olives, winding 
round its base, we saw two or three Jews reading, and, 
I suppose, praying, by zecent tombs. Passing beyond 
sethany, we noticed the rich red colour of the fresh- 
ploughed soil, like that of the rich lower oolite in 
Northamptonshire. Bethany we heard the four 
littie cooing notes of the hoopoo. Aboudeis (which 


some suppose to be Bethphage, and whence Achined our 


Sheikh came), was now before us, a little on our right, 
under the sun. By ten we reached the Apostles’ well, 
a little stream or spring of fresh clear water, with 
troughs, anda sort of ruined Khan. This is tradition- 
ally the spot mentioned John, xi. 20-30. It is, perhaps, 
twenty minutes or half an hour from Bethany. About 
two we came to Wady El Kelt on our left; it was dry 
when we had seen it three years ago, but now it was a 
plentiful rapid torrent, all its edges fringed with fresh 
green shrubs, but being three hundred feet, probably, 
below us, we could not distinguish what shrubs they 
were. At half-past two we were descending into the 
plain; Jericho (now called Riha) lay before us, and the 
wide and partially green plain of Jordan. At the north 
end of the blue Dead Sea (Bahr Loot), was a tall 
brown eddying whirlwind-pillar of raised sand. By its 
distance and height it must, I should think, have been 
nearly a quarter of a mile high. Sometimes it thick- 
ened and contracted in its column, and curled and bent 
above, like a bending pillar; it continued without great 
change of place, for neurly quarter of an hour. By 
three we reached the Fountain of Elisha (Ain-es-Sul- 
tin.) Here are scattered over the undulating plain 
great quantities of the Nabque tree, now in fruit, green. 
yellow, and reddening. The red only are ripe; they 
are about the size of a small cherry, and their taste 
something between a hawthorn and ripe crab, but they 
are very refreshing in the desert. Round the clear codl 


| fount of Elisha, doves were cooing in the Nabque trees; 


| 


The shade of 
an overhanging fig was remarkably cool and pleasant, 
and seemed to cool the water we tasted, which flowed 








slowly under its spreading shadow. By four we reached 
Riha (Jericho), and encamped for the night. 

By a quarter past five on Tuesday morning, April 
¥6th, we were riding through Jericho. Many full- 
leaved fig-trees, laden with young figs, surround the 
little low huts of its inhabitants, about one hundred. 
Here are rich crops, also, but not extensive ones, of 
bearded wheat. The sun rose before us over the moun- 
tains of Moab, and we pressed forward to reach the 
Jordan, as yet about six or seven miles distant. At a 
quarter to six we crossed the united streams of Ain-es- 
Sultan, and Wady El Kelt; the edges of the stream are 
beautifully fringed with tamarisk, nabque, &c. By 
half-past six we had descended into one of the inner 
banks of Jordan. Here foliage, fresh and green, began 
to show itself right and left before us. There was a 
sweet nightingale singing on our right, and another, 
directly afterwards, on our left. By a quarter to seven 
we reached and stood on the brink of Jordan, a strong, 
turbid, and now half-shaded stream, about thirty feet 
broad, or a little more, fringed with tall upright tama- 
risk, young fresh green poplars, or aspen, and bending 
willows. Below, tangled convolvulus, wild parsley, &c. 
In the stream, which, even while we stayed there (three 
quarters of an hour) seemed to be rising, I noticed 
several young willows, and many reeds, especially those 
that were broken off at the top, and standing some two 
or three feet above the water's surface, shaken in the 
water uneeasingly with a tremulous, and, as it were, 
distressed motion. 

And this is 

THE PLAIN OF WADY MOUSE. 

To-day we have journeyed from half-past seven till 
four. The broad plain of yesterday was soon first un- 
dulating and then broken up by deep and precipitous 
ravines and rocky water-courses. The plain, as we 
were now leaving it, was gracefully decked with the 
sweet, white, flowering broom, and below with profusion 
of southernwood and other herbs, and with the fresh 
green of a strong-smelling plant, very succulent, and 
looking and smelling like fennel. At eleven we passed 
a large swarm of young brown locusts; they hopped 
about in myriads among the low shrubs and herbs; the 
grey sand was darkened with them, and the ground 
seemed quite alive with them. They are all young 
ones, and I suppose the lizard- chameleons will diminish 
their numbers. We have passed several swarms of 
them to-day, and (worse luck) we are now encamped in 
the very thick of them. At about one we came to some 
deep gullies of small deep water-courses, running down 
into the principal ravine. Here were herbs, and even 
small trees, and every appearance of recent waters in 
the hollow rocks, so deep as to be even now quite shel- 
tered from the sun. Hither came Hamad, one of our 
Alewins, eagerly with two good-sized rude wooden 
milk-bowls in his hand for water. He stooped down, 
or rather let himself down by his hands into the deep 
hollowed rocky basin. There was no water. Hamad 
quickly mounted again, and I asked him whether he 
had found water. I shall never forget the impression 
this little incident made on my mind; not that his 
expression showed much dismay, but it reminded me 
so forcibly of the expressions of Scripture, especially 
since both to-day and yesterday our servants, though 
scarcely we ourselves, have been in some want and lack 
of water. 

In conclusion we take 

A PICTURE FROM PETRA. 

From three to six we went westward up to the Deir. 
It is a tomb or temple similar to the Khasnd, only much 
plainer. The ascent to it, whieh occupied us an hour 
and a half, is most beautiful. After a rich narrow 
valley, with oleanders, broom, sage, lilies, &c., we 
ascended a steep narrow gorge of ‘red and lilac-coloured 
stone. ‘The oleanders still continue till nearly half the 
way up. One of our guides, by the way, charmed a 
scorpion. He took it up in the palm of his hand, spit 
upon it, and muttered some prayers or words in the 
name of the prophet. Unless irritated, I apprehend, 
they do not sting. Very probably also, if frightened 
they would not. Or, possibly, the man knew that his 
poison was gone. At all events, it reminded me of the 
expression (Eccles. x. 11), “Surely the serpent will 
bite without enchantment; and a babbler is no better,” 
—i. e., you must charm and.quiet him. (Cf. Ps. lviii. 
4,5; Jer. viii. 17.) As we ascended, the oleanders 
ceased; but arbor-vites rose gracefully in the deep 
crevices of the red rocks. Black centipedes were 
creeping xbout, or coiled up like serpents. They were 
eight or ‘ten inches long; without counting, 1 should 
say there must be at least two hundred little feet, a 
hundred on each side. They were the thickness of a 
little finger. Skeleton-like grasshoppers, about three 
inches long, abound at Petra: some are green, some 
grey, some lilac. A woman brought a chameleon on a 


green branch of ratham., It was vivid bright green. 


Crawling, however, on the brown stem, and put in A.’s 
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brown parasol reversed, it became, in either case in 
about twenty seconds, a dull brown. Afterwards on 
the bough it became light green again. Its eyes are 
very remarkable: deep set, cased, and able to look, one 
backwards, the other forwards, or one up and the other 
down, at once. ‘The arbor-vite, frequent here, was, in 
one instance, twined with a kind of honeysuckle. Here 
I picked up a large porcupine’s quill, about fifteen 
inches long, in all probability the “bittern” of scrip- 
ture. The El Deir stands in a level space at the top 
of the red and lilac coloured mountain. Soaring above 
the highest rock were sixteen eagles and falcons. Selah 
is still an eagle’s nest. 

Mr. Cueever’s [sland World of the Pacific is the 
reprint of a work published in America, by a 
gentleman who had previously obtaied an 
European reputation by his very spirited descrip- 
tion of Life on Board a Whaler. His purpose is 
to present “a true and life-like picture of the 
best part of Polynesia, as it is seen now in 1850.” 
It is written in the same lively manner as his 
former work, and with the fulness of information 
only to be found where the writer is thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject. 

We can afford but one 
CHEEVER’s description of 





extract only—Mr. 


A SUNDAY AT HAWAII. 


My first Sabbath at Hawaii was, of course, one of 
especial interest. The church, a grass-house, some- 
what more than one-hundred feet long, and thirty or 
forty wide, was thronged with natives to the number of 
seven or eight hundred, sitting upon the unmatted, 
grass-strewn floor. Three hundred and seventy-seven 
children were at the Sabbath school between the services. 
They recited, with very pleasing effect, in a measured 
or chanting manner, by classes, the verses from Scripture 
that constituted the lesson for the day. 

As you look at the bright-eyed boys and girls, and 
hear them chant their lesson, or say to you their merry 
aloha, you long to be able to talk with them; and, 
tawny as they are, you think there were never gathered 
finer looking, or more animated children. Adults often 
look stupid, and incapable of, or averse to, close atten- 
tion. The youth far excel them in intelligence and ac- 
tivity. The boys of Mr. Bond's boarding-school, fourteen 
in number, when they meet twice a-week with the 
teachers from the several school districts, far outstripped 
them in arithmetic and other exercises; and the teachers 
say they cannot at all stand with them for aptness and 
mental agility. The hope of the nation is there. 

In the morning was a sermon by the pastor, from 
“The wages of sin is death.” In the afternoon, the 
whole congregation, or rather all the members of the 
church, recited by divisions some verses of Scripture 
from the Ao A KA LA, or Daily Food, on the verse-a- 
day system, and the pastor commented upon them. 
Many of the adults and children came from a distance of 
ten miles. We found them holding a prayer-meeting 
when we returned, after the intermission, at two o'clock, 
p.M. Tolerable attention was given to the service, and 
the deportment of all was correct. All the women were 
dressed in loose gowns, and many of the men had panta- 
loons—all their kapas. Notwithstanding this, there 
were naked limbs enough, and the attitudes and costume 
of the audience were such as to make the scene truly 
barbaric. 

After the Sabbath, one of the good deacons having 
furnished me with a powerful horse, I went, in company 
with the pastor, to attend meetings at four different 
school districts. The people were gathered on the grass 
floors of the rude school-houses in their every-day dress, 
or, rather, undress; men, women, boys and girls, and 
nursing babes as they were born; young eyes sparkling, 
and their generally sleek and plump forms giving ample 
evidence of their full feeding, in this fruitful region 
upon pork and pot. It is painful, however, to see so 
many limbs and persons scaly and scarred with erup- 
tions, and holes made, and features gnawed away by the 
scourge that came with licentious foreigners. Some of 
the men we saw were very giants in their dimensions, 
and immensely strong 

When we had exchanged the usual Hawaiian saluta- 
tion of ALOHA ovKOU, or love to you, Mr. Bond opened 
the meeting with prayers, followed by a hymn and a 
portion of Scripture, and then proceeded to call over the 
names of all the church members in the district, and to 
ask them each questions in regard to their religious 
estate, and their friends who were absent. When this 
was through, he made a few general remarks, and the 
meeting was closed with singing and prayer. Then 
followed shaking of hands, and the parting aloha. The 
different groups, with so much that was peculiarly 
Hawaiian and barbaric, were to a stranger a novel and 
curious sight. No less strange, and romantic too, was 
the ride through glens, adown palis (precipices), along 
kalo patches, and the edge of precipitous ravines, that 
would make one friend almost shudder for another in 
riding over. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
By George MEREDITH. 
Parker and Son. 1851. 
Tue full poet is a thoroughly balanced compound 
of perception and _ intellect. By the 


Poems. London: 


first | 


faculty he sees vividly, and feels to the inmost; | 


by the second, he understands deeply and largely, 
and applies with a subtle searching breadth. The 


MT 


power of expression is a correlative of both; but | 


it belongs more immediately to the first. Though 


Tennyson had not been the author in. posse of 


In Memoriam, he might equally have produced 


such perfect word-painting as we find in Mariana ; | 


but a want of that perception which constitutes 
the essence of the latter would have made the 
former more faint from first to last. 

Of the perceptive poet we have had no other 
such complete example as Keats. It is the 
delight in what he sees, the sympathy with what 
he narrates, that endows him with his marvellous 
power of expression. To him everything was an 
opportunity. Yet, he saw nature and emotion as 
rather suggestive than typical; as exciting the 
thoughts outwards, not leading them inwards. 
His poems have but little of the unconscious 
simile, (to be found so largely in those of Trn- 
NYSON for instance) the implication in description 
of an inner essence and ulterior meaning Keats 
portrays his object with keen exquisite picturing, 
but which aims only at the phenomenal fact; or 
else he makes use of the simile direct. His 
enthusiasm was less an inner fire than a visible 
lambent halo. He saw loveliness in nature, or 
found it the incentive to lovely thoughts. He 
rested in the effect. “A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever.” : 

Mr. Merepiru seems to us a kind of limited 
Keats. He is scarcely a perceptive, but rather 
a seeing or sensuous poet. He does not 
nature in a wide sense as Keats did; but nature 
delights and appeals closely to him. In propor- 
tion, however, as his sympathies are less vivid, 
excitable, and diffusive, he concentrates them the 
more. He appropriates a section of nature, as it 
were; and the love which he bears to it partakes 
more of affection. Viewing Mr. Merepiru as a 
Keatsian, and allowing for (what we need not 
stop to assert), the entire superiority of the dead 
poet,—we think it is in this point that the most 
essential phase of difference will be found between 
the two: and it is one which, were the resemblance 
in other respects more marked and more unmixed 
than it is, would suffice to divide Mr. Mereprru 
from the imitating class. The love of Kears for 
nature was not an affectionate love: it was minute, 
searching, and ardent; but hardly personal. He 
does not lose himself in nature, but contemplates 
her and utters her forth to the delight of all ages.* 
Indeed, if we read his record aright, he was not, 
either in thought or in feeling, a_ strongly 
affectionate man; and the passion which ate into 
him at the last was a mania and infatuation, 
raging like disease, a symptom and a part of it. 
It is otherwise with Mr. Merepiru. In his best 
moments he seems to sing, because it comes 
naturally to him, and silence would be restraint, 
not through exuberance or inspiration, but in 
simple contentedness, or throbbing of heart. 
There is an amiable and engaging quality in the 
poems of Mr. Merepitn, a human companionship 
and openness, which make the reader feel his 
friend. 

But, perhaps, it is chiefly in the impressions of 
love that our new poet’s likeness and unlikeness 
at once to the author of Endymion and Lamia are 
to be recognised. We are told that women felt 
pique at Keats for treating them in his verses 
scarcely otherwise than flowers or perfumes; 
beautifiers and the object of tender and pleasur- 
able emotion,—a charm of life. d 
language of individual love, dignified and equal. 
Nor was the quarrel without a cause: but the 
reader will probably, at the first reading of the 
very charming, melodious, and rhythmical poem 
which we proceed to quote, think us unfair in 
trying to fasten it on Mr. Merepiru: 


love 





as 


1s 


LOVE IN THE VALLEY. 
Under von beech-tree standing in the green sward, 
Couched with her arms behind her little head, 
Yer knees fulded up, and her tresses on her bosom, 
Lies my young love sleeping in the shade. 
Had I the heart to slide one arm beneath her,— 
Press her dreaming lips as her waist I folded slow ! 
Waking on the instant, she could not but embrace me— 
Ah! would she hold me, and never let me go! 





* We hope it is superfluous to explain that, in what is here 
said of Keats, we seek only to discriminate, not to depre- 
ciate ; and that we love and reverence him as one of the 
most glorious of poets. 
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Shy as the squirrel, and wayward as t! ! 
Swift as the swallow when, athwart the wester 
Circleting the surface, he meets his mirrored y 
Is that dear one in her maiden bud. 
y as the squirrel whose nest is in th 
ntle—ah! that she were jealous 
Full of all wildness as the woodland creatu 
Happy in herself, is the maiden that I love. 
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What can have taught her distrust 
Can she truly doubt me, when 
Nature never teaches distrust of tender 
What can have taught her distrust of all my vows?! 
No, she does not doubt me: 
Whisperir eneath the 
I prayed till her cheek flushed, imy 
Fluttered to my bosom ! 
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on a dev 
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When her mother tends her before the lau 
Tying up her laces, looping up her hair, 
Often she thinks—Were this wild t 
I should have more love and much 
When her mother tends her before 
Loosening her laces, combing do 
Often she thinks—Were this wild t 
I should lose but one for so many bo 








Clambering roses peep into her ch 

Jasmine and woodbine breathe 
White-necked swallows twitteri: 

Fill her with balm and nested peac 
Ah! will the rose-boug! 
When the petals fall, and fierce bl 
\utumi 


When the fickle swallows forsake the 






1 see her 





Will the garners see her stil 


Comes a sudden question—Should a strange hand pl 
Oh! what an anguish smitcs me at the 
Should some idle lordling bribe her min: 
Can such beauty ever thus be bought ? 
Sometimes the huntsmen prancing down the valley 
Eye the village lasses full of sprightly 1 
They see, as I see, mine is the fairest :- 











Would she were older, and could read my worth! 
Are there aot sweet maidens if she still deny me? 
Show the bridal heavens but one brig ir? 

Wherefore thus then do I chase a shadow, 


Clattering one note, like a brown eve-jar ? 
So I rhyme and reason till she darts before me : 

rhrough the milky meadows from flower to flower she flies 
Sunning her sweet palms to shade her dazzled eyelids 





From the golden love that looks too eager in her eyes. 
When at dawn she wakens, and her fair face gazes 
Out on the weather through the window-panes, 





uteous she looks--like a white water-lily 
1 the rippled river-plains. 


to ankle 


Bea 
Bursting out of bud 
When from bed she rises clothed from neck 
In her long night-gown, sweet 
Beauteous she looks—like a tall garden 
Pure from the night, and perfect for th 


as boug 






















Happy, happy time, when the grey sta 3S 
Over the fields all fresh with blooming ; 
When the cold-cheeked dawn grows ruddy up the twilight 
And the gold sun wakes, and weds her in the blue. 
Then, when my darling tempts the early |! es, 
She, the only star that dies not with the dark ! 
Powerless to speak all the ardour of my passion, 
I catch her little hand, as we listen to the lark. 
Shall t thearts! 
S aft 
Willr he t 
Take the | meaning, wear the brical ve 
Fears she frosts of winter ? fears she the bare branches? 
Waits she the garland of spring for her dower ? 
Is she a nightingale that will not be nested 
Till the April woodland has built her bridal bower ? 

















Then come, merry April, with all thy birds and beauties : 
With thy crescent brows, and thy flowery showery glee ; 
With thy budding leafage and fresh green pastures ; 
And may thy lustrous crescent grow a honeymoon forme! 
Come, merry month of the cuckoo and the violet : 
Come, weeping loveliness, in all thy blue delight: 
Lo! the nest is ready : let me not languish 1 : 
Bring her to my arms on the first May-nigh 


Surely, it may be said, there is passion enough 
here, and of a sufficiently personal kind. True, 
indeed: this is not a devotion which sins through 
lukewarmth, and roams uncertain of an object. 
It will not fail to obtain an answer, through 
dubiousness of quest: and if it shocks at all, it 
shocks the delicacy, not the amour-propre. But 
its characteristics are, in fact, the same as those 
at which exception was taken in the case of 
Keats. The flame burns here, which there only 
played, darting its thin quick tongue from point 
to point: but the difference is of concentration 
only. ‘The impressionable is changed for the 
strongly impressed—the influence being similar. 
Here again the love, like our poet’s love of nature, 
has the distinct tone of affection. It is purely and 
unaffectedly sensuous, and in its utterance as 
genuine a thing as can be. We hear a clear voice 
of nature, with no falsetto notes at all; as spon- 
taneous and intelligible as the wooing of a bird, 
and equally a matter of course. ; 

The main quality of Mr. Mereprrn’s poems 38 
warmth—warmth of emotion, and, to a certam 
extent, of imagination, like the rich mantling 
blush on a beautiful face, or a breath glowing upon 
your cheek. That he is young will be as unmis- 
takably apparent to the reader as to ourself; on 
which score various shortcomings and crudities, 
not less than some excess of this attribute, claim 
The “ Rape of Aurora” for example, 


indulgence. "> 
i highly-coloured; “ Daphne 


18 certainly too 
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obiectionably spun out, even if but in regard to | Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Literally trans- 
y §} { 9 ) 


length: and “ Angelic Love” other than angelic. | lated into English Prose by the Rev. J. S. Warson, 
The following, against which this plea cannot be| M.A. To which is added the Practical Version of 


urged, is a graceful and fitting companion to} Jomn Mason Goon. London: Bohn. 
“7 . at Saline : — 

Love in the Valley. | Turs title-page describes the work which is the latest 
| addition to Bohn’s Classical Library. Dr. Goon’s 





























Under boughs of translation is well known; but it is far from being 
node ag ty * literal, and therefore the prose one by Mr. WATSON is 
7 very acceptable, and adds much to the value and utility 
| of the volume. 
| 
‘ Tell me, cuckoo,” then, I cried, : = igs 
‘Dare I woo and wed a bride ? | 
I, like tl » bavene Gomea —_ RELIGION. 
nd the twin-enotes thns tuned their ditty : 

a The Triumph; or the Coming Age of Christianity, ge. 

ss ; a Edited by J. M. Morgan. London: Longman 
‘Nor, warm dove with tender coo, . . 
Have I thy soft voice to woo, | and Co. 
sp lamsel by.” ie | A COLLECTION of extracts from various writers, sup- 
pod ? on eo core d crooned its ditty : posed to contain direct or indirect approval of the 

a principle which Mr. MorGan has sought, with the zeal 

~ Nor have I, — lark, thy wine of an enthusiast, to embody in a species of Christian 
| on: cael ae ne Communion about which he has published some half 

And the sky-lyrist trilled this ditty : dozen volumes. His design is simply that of OWEN 
“Love will give thee all.” ; Christianised — equally impracticable, because based 
So it chanced while June was young, upon the same ignorance of human nature. But, truth 
Ww g long with fervent song, to say, very few of the passages here selected have any 
{had won a damsel coy : | bearing upon the subject, save in the excited imagina- 


ie : ; 
| tion of the editor. However, as extracts from good 
writers, they are interesting. 


1 


the sweet birds that sang for pity 
leed for joy. 


Our last quotation displays Mr. Merepirn in 


one of his more exclusively descriptive pieces “oe 
But we may observe that, here too, the emotion | The Dream that was really Dreamed. London: 
is what most distinctly impresses itself, while the | Masters. 1851. 


description proper, though not wanting in preci- 
} 


F : se A sMALL and prettily got-up book, containing an 
sion and minuteness, looms somewhat faintly: 


account of a dream that seems certainly to have a bearing 





SONG upon the state of the Church and of religion in England. 

The yw is out upon the green ; It displays some power of word-painting; and the 
, in the grassy lanes, descriptions are well wrought. If it be only, however, 

a Che child of April rains, intended for an allegory, it lacks point and finish; but 
RRO SCO ITOeD-RARENOR TONS, £5 Sunelt an6 loved: unscen. if it be, what its title expresses, a Dream that was 
Along the brooks and meads the daffodil really dreamed, it is certainly very curious and in- 








Its yellow richness spreads ; teresting 
\nd, by the fountain-heads Sei 
Of rivers, cowslips cluster round, and over every hill. , : 
The crocus and the primrose may have gone ; EDUCATION AND CHILDREN 8 BOOKS. 
rhe snowdrop may be low ; —_— 
Ot hs But soon the pur} i , Readings in Science and Literature for use in Senior 
f icin will fill the copse, and lilies watch the dawn. 7 = — CRY “OU di 
Classes. By Dantet ScrymGrour. Edinburgh: 
1 in the sweetness of the budding year, Sutherland and Knox. 
Phe cuckoo’s woodland call, ° : 
‘ ciataah air ant An admirable selection from the best authors of all 





is doubly sweet and dear. | ages and countries, classified under the divisions of, 


1. Natural Science; 2. Natural History and Geography; 











My il is singing with the happy birds, . A . 
\nd all my human powers 3. History, Biography, and Oratory; 4. Miscellaneous; 
Are blooming with the flowers ; and, 5. Poetry. By thus giving to the reading classes 
My foot is e fields and downs, among the flocksand herds. | jn schools the choicest compositions of the most dis- 
Deep in the forest where the foliage droops tinguished writers, the good taste of the pupil is 
ler, filled with joy. | cultivated, and he will not in after life endure medio- 





1, as when a boy ; i i i 
1a boy, crity. Besides, to raise the standard of taste is to 





The vistas tempt me on with dim delicious hopes; 
tempt me on with dim delicious hopes; improve the heart as well as the head. 
The sunny vistas, dim with hurrying shade 
And old romantic haze :— ——————— SS 
Again, as in past days, ae +7 y = 
The spirit of immortal Spring doth ¢ Euclid’: Elements of Geometry. First three Books. 


very sense pervade. | 
By R. Porrs, M.A. London: Parker. 

A NEAT edition, having some peculiarities—the most 
| notable of which is an ingenious plan for making the 

successive propositions more obvious to the student, by 
placing each in a line by itself. The axioms, postulates, 
definitions, &c., are also explained in a singularly intel- 
ligible manner. It is by far the best Euclid’s Geo- 
metry we have ever seen, and we can most confidently 
recommend it to our readers. 





Oh! do not say that this will ever cease :— 
his joy of woods ¢ ields 
Chis youth that Nature yields, 
Will never speak to me in vain, though soundly rapt in peace | 
d 
We have assigned Mr. Merepiru to the Keat- | 
school, believing that he pertains to it in | 
virtue of the more intrinsic qualities of his mind, 
and of a simple enjoying nature; and as being 
beyond doubt of the perceptive class in poetry. | 
In mere style, however, he attaches himself rather | See Sea 
to the poets of the day: the pieces in which a| French Extracts for Beginners. By F. Wotskt. 
particular bias is most evident being in a Tenny- London: Oliver and Boyd. 
sonian mould—as the “ Olive Branch,” and the 
“Shipwreck of Idomencus,”’—while some of his 
smaller lyrics smack of Herrick. He hasa good 
ear for melody, and considerable command of 
rhythm; but he seems sometimes to hanker 
unduly after novelty of metre, attaining it, if 
there be no other means to his hand, by some 
change in length or interruption of rhyme which | 
has a dragging and inconsequent effect. That his 
volume is young is not its fault: nor are we by | 
any means sure that is its misfortune. Some Glenny’s Garden Atwi@nae. London: Cox. 











A coLiection of extracts from French authors, be- 
ginning with the simplest and growing in difficulty. 
It is judiciously made. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Comic Almanac. Mlustrated by G. CrurKsHANK, 
London: Bogne. 





jingle-pieces there are, indeed,—mere common- | The Comic Almanac is rich in fun as vsual. 
place and current convention, which mature | Bloomerism is of course a permanent theme for satire. 
Judgment would exclude: but the best are those | “ The Ouran-Outan,” “The Peace Society,” “Cheap 
whose spirit is the spirit of youth, and which are | Furniture,” a capital hit at the advertisers who address 
the fullest of it. We do not expect ever quite to | themselves “ to Persons about to Marry.” “The Good 
enrol Mr. Merepita among the demigods or Supply of Water ” exhibits Jonn 3ULL in an extremely 


heroes; and we hesitate, for the reason just given, | uncomfortable position from rival companies. We | 


to say that we count on greater things from him; | 
but we shall not cease to look for his renewed 
appearance with hope, and to hail it with extreme 
pleasure, so long as he may continue to produce 
poems equal to the best in this first volume. 


W. M. R. 


| present a single specimen :— 

| MODES OF ADDRESSING PERSONS OF VARIOUS 
RANKS, 

(By Our Fast Professor.) 

| “A Duke or other Titled Person. ‘Now, Old 
| Strawberry-Leuves;’ or, as the case may be. An Earl 


carries Five Balls, and a Baronet a Bloody Hand, 
which naturally point out the mode of addressing the 
bearers. A Bishop is gratified by being addressed as 
‘Old Shirt-Sleeves.’ If the ecclesiastic wear spectacles, 
it is de rigueur to add, facetiously, that you observe 
his is not a ‘See Sharp.’ An Archdeacon you will, of 
course, call ‘Archy;’ and a Rural Dean you will 
address as ‘ My Rustic’ The Clergy, asa body, you 
will speak of as the ‘White Chokers.’ The Lay 
Aristocracy are simply styled ‘The Nobs.’ Attention 
to this rule is requested. An irreverent young reporter 
(from Ireland) having recently incautiously asked an 
official of the House of Lords ‘who that Buffer was?’ indi- 
cating a nobleman who was speaking, was solemnly 
answered: ‘Sir, we have no Buffers here, they are all 
Peers of the Realm.’ 

“4 Police Magistrate. Before you are fined—‘ My 
Lord; ‘Your Worship ;’ ‘ Your Reverence ;’ ‘ Your 
Excellency; ‘Your Majesty;’ or whatever title of 
honour comes readiest to your tongue. After Justice 
has done her worst, you will merely allude to your 
enemy as the ‘ Beak.’ 

“ Your Father. Speaking to him, say, ‘ Guvnor,’ or 
‘Old Strike-a-Light;’ of him, ‘ The Old ’Un.” 

“4 Tradesman. Your address in this case will 
depend upon the state of accounts between yourself 
and the party spoken to; but an easy familiarity should 
generally be preserved; and it is a good rule, if you 
wish to please a tradesman, to call him by a name, or 
make some allusion, derived from the trickery of his 
particular trade. A Grocer you will call ‘ Young 
Chicory; or, if a female, ‘Mrs. Beans.’ A Sausage 
Vendor's shop you will enter playfully imitating the 
ery of the itinerant taerchant who supplies daily food 
to the canine and feline menial. And a Woollen 
Draper you should salute with, ‘ Well, Devil’s Dust.’ 

“The Waitress at a Restorateur's, or elsewhere. 
‘Mary, my love, my only angel, come here; ‘ Sarah, 
my darling, what’s good for my complaint?’ ‘Jane's 
very sweet upon me, ain’t you, Jane?’ 

“4 Boa-keeper. ‘ Here, Pew-opener.’ 

“ 4 Pew-opener. ‘ Here, Box-keeper.’ 

“ All sorts and conditions of Men. In any manner 
in which a gentleman would not address them.” 





Glenny's Garden Almanac gives, in addition to the 
usual contents of an almanac, a vast variety of useful 
information relating to gardening. 








Rides on Railways, gc. By SAMUEL SIDNEY. 


London: Orr & Co. 
A sort of traveller's handbook to the Northern Railways, 
describing all the most interesting objects on the various 
routes. With this little volume open before him, a rail- 
way journey may be made extremely interesting and 
instructive, for he would learn what there is to be seen, 
and some particulars about what he sees on either side 
of him as he speeds along. Twenty-four engravings 
add to its value and attractions. The idea is a capital 
one, and might be well extended to the lines in the 
other quarters of the United Kingdom. 





A Ilistory and Description of Modern Wines. By 
Cyrus Reppinc. London: Bohn. 

Mr. Bonn has now added to his Standard Library a 

work which has obtained very considerable reputation 

as a good authority on the subject of which it treats, 





for it has passed through three editions, each an 

improvement upon the former one. The dealer in and the 
| drinker of wine will find here all the information he 
can require as to the birthplace, parentage, education, 
and value of every known species of wine. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The North British Review is the most vigorous of the 
younger periodicals, and challenges comparison with its 
ancient predecessors. The present number is full of 
life and power; it grapples with the subjects of the day 
in a right manful spirit, and although we cannot com- 
mend all its objects, we must admit the ability with 
which they are urged. ‘The first paper comes to the 
rescue of the Peace Congress from the combined assault 
of the newspapers, and it does so with good effect. 
“The Principles of Taxation” are next examined, and 
this, too, is a very seasonable discussion. ‘‘ The Fine 
Arts in Edinburgh” is rather a treatise on art gene- 
rally. “Burns and his School” is a finely-written 
essay on poetry, in itself a poem. Dr, Owen and his 
works are briefly reviewed in another paper. Like The 
Edinburgh, The North British has plunged into 
Philology, but not with the same mastery of the subject. 
“The Frontier Wars of India” is a resumé of our recent 
operations in that quarter of the world. Some recent 
translations from the classics are the theme of an 
elegant paper, and the number closes with an interesting 
article on the “ Re-awakening of Christian Life in 
Germany.” 
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In The Gentleman's Magazine for October are no 


less than three engravings of antiquities, and a mass of | 


curious original matter, among which we particularly 
notice an account of the Yorkshire Rebellion in 1489, 
some information as to Nett Gwyn from Lord 
RocHESTER’s Poems, and “ Notes of a Tour along the 


Roman Wall,” by C. R. Smirn, Esq., together with its 


usual Historical Summary, and invaluable Obituary, in | 


which it is unique. 

The Eclectic Review for November treats, among 
other topics, of Arab Travels in Africa, the Ballad 
Poetry of Scotland, South African Missions, &c., and 


concludes with a beautiful and impressive paper entitled | 
| Letters, should consign the present writer to the 
Queen’s Bench, it is possible that whoever might | 


“ Religious Aspects of the Great Exhibition.” 

We have received the second part only (not the first,) 
of a new History of Scotland, by Mr. Tuos. Wricnt, 
which promises to be a valuable addition to the his- 
torical library. It is very handsomely got up, contain- 
ing several portraits. 

Mr. C. Tomuinson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts pro- 
ceeds steadily. The third part extends as far as the 
word “ Block.” 
vings, and strictly confines itself to its avowed design, 


which is a great merit in such a work, and a very rare | 


one. 


y Lie’e “910n 2, q ° > 4 7" a le e 40 ° . a . 
Taliis's Drawing-room Table Book of Theatrical | journalistic pen, withheld me from the warfare of 


Portraits, Part V., contains portraits on steel (with 
memoirs,) of Miss Fanny Cooper, Miss CATHERINE 
Hayes as Zerlina, Mr. Hacketr, Mr. Titeury as 
Dr. Botts, and Mr. James Rocers as Sam. _ To all 
interested in tle drama, this will be a most acceptable 
periodical. 


It is profusely illustrated with engra- | 


| 


| has brought back from 


Lamp in thinking the second part, where Sancuo 
becomes the hero, decidedly inferior. The best 
of Bunyan’s allegories and of all prose allegories, 


the Pilgrim’s Progress, was written in Bedford gaol. | 


scarcely beginning life, declared, “for revolu- 


| tionists there is no rest but in the tomb! 


| 


Remember Mrrapeau’s scribblings during his | 


various imprisonments, and Madame Ro.anp’s 
Memoirs! 


Coming down to recent times, SILVIO | 


PeLuico, has not, out of jail, beaten his J Mici | 


Prigioni, nor has any be 0k of = Ts »M ” Cor PER, the 


Chartist, when at large, eclipsed The Purgatory | 


of Suicides, the product of prison-hours; not to 


speak of Ernest Jones. And if any of those | 


mischances which so frequently befal Men of 


suffer, it would not be the readers of Tue Critic. 


The latest book of note that has been engen- | \ ; 
| into the house, after one of these soliloqui 


dered by a prison now lies before us: Jdee generale 
cde la Re volutiou au z ix. siéck (“General Idea of the 
Revolution of the 19th century”) by the famous 
Proupuon of Property-is-theft celebrity. 
from the “Conciergerie” the ardent man exclaims 
in his preface: “ During the leisure of a long 
imprisonment ” (a punishment for various social 
blasphemies) “whilst authority destroying my 


Dating | 


| reason to do), 


the daily press, my revolutionary soul betook | 


itself to a journey in the country of ideas,” and 
said country a closely 


| printed octavo volume of three hundred and fifty 
| pages. Like all the other writings of their sin- 


The Royal Exhibition Companion is a series of penny | 


guides to the sights of London and its neighbourhood 
compiled with great accuracy and care. 
The Imperial Cyciopedia of the British Empire has 


| sharp, clear, emphatic language 


been delayed for the purpose of including in it the new | 


census returns. It is now resumed, containing the 
latest and most ee information as to the various 
localities described. The present is the ninth part, and 
it extends to the le Mi ar J. It is the most complete 
account of the British Empire that has ever been moe 
lished, and it is illustr: ae with maps and engravings 
It is one of the enterprises of the indefatigable Mr. ¢ 
Knicnr; as likewise is Half-Hours of English ta 
of which the sixth part, commencing the second volume, 
is before us. It contains a collection of extracts from 
the best writers, descriptive of English history, arranged 
chronologically. It is a work of extreme interest, and 
we can strenuously recommend it to our readers. 


| 


} 


The twelfth part of Zhe Pictorial Family Bible, on | 


large paper, illustrated with a vast number of wood- 


| PIERRE is 


cuts, places a very famous and approved work in the | 
hands of purchasers at a greatly diminished cost. This | 


part extends to the book of Chronicles. 


The twenty-fifth part of The National Edition of | 
with all | 


Shakspere comprises the whole of “ Macbeth,” 
the notes and illustrations of the original edition by Mr. 
C. Kyicur. ; 

The new number of Richardson's Rural Handbook | 
is devoted to the rearing and management of the cow. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
PROGRESS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


PuiLosopny: Prison-Literature, and its latest pro- 
ducts—Proudh n’s new work on the Revolution — 
Characteristics and specimens of his style— “ Pro- 
perty is theft:” difference between Theory and 
Practice. — History and BrioGrapruy: Thiers 
and Dela Guerronniére on the Uncle and Nephew— 
Gallois’ History of the Revolution of 1848—Saint 








Beuve on Rivarol—Minor productions — Fleury’s | 


“ Saint Just and the Reign of Terror” —A necdote of 
Saint Just’s Boyhood.—Beooxs or TRAveL: Mu- | 
tual Antipathy between the French and Germans | 
French Tourist in Ger many and vice versa—Stahr, 

and his “ Two months in Paris" —The indefatigable 





French Novels in general—Janin's “ Rural Gaieties” 
—Souvestre’s “ La: . Peasants” — Announcements: 
Alphonse Karr's “ Stories from the Sea-shore” —His 
resemblance to Thack ray and his feeling for Nature 
—New and promising Novel by the Author of 


* Jerome Paturot.,—POETRY AND THE DRAMA: | 


Poems by a Grandson of Goethe's —German Trans- 

lation of Petrarch — Heinrich Heine: his new 

Poem and new Faith — Publication of Ponsard’s 

collected Dramas. 

An interesting essay might be written on 
“ Books composed in Prison,” among which are 
to be ranked some of the masterpieces of the 
world’s literature, and almost always, whether the 
author be great or small, if he write both in 
prison and out of it, the prison-book is pretty 
sure to be the best. The first part of Don Quixote 
was written in prison, and we agree with CuarLes 


| 


} 


gular author, the present book contains many 
striking things; for ProupHON combines a Car- 


»| lylean contempt of everybody but himself, with 


the personalities of Copperr, and speaks in a 


sprinkled with 
phrases from the terminology of a philosophic 


jargon as quaint as Bentnam’s, though fetched 





from a muchwider range than Benruam’s of 


speculative study. He attacks everybody and 
everything. Absolutism, Constitutionalism, Radi- 
calism, Socialism, Communism; in short, all the 
“isms” of the age; the one great fact before 
which he bows down as before 
mn all- powerful mysterious undefinable necessity, 

‘he Revolution ” which “ is rushing upon you,” 
it cries “at the rate of three thousand leagues a 
second.” 
stick in the memory. Louris Purrpre is “an 
old swindler” (viewx fourbe); GuizoT went about 
his work “ with a naiveté of corruption;” Rones- 
“a bastard of Layona’s,” and little 
Louis Branc “fancied himself the bee of the 
Revolution, whereas he was only its grasshopper.” 
Did the reader ever hear the following 
of Proupnon, which, 
characteristic of our lively neigbours? He was 
lately about to be married to a lady of some 


| mobility always leave with us an impression of 


a divinity, being | 


Some of his phrases and definitions | ( 


FLevury is a clever and active young journalist 
in the department of the Aisne, Sarr-Just’s 
birth-country,—the same who lately brought out 
the very interesting ‘“ Memoir of Camille Desmou- 
lins,” already noticed here, and an « jually inte- 
resting historical study, “ Babeuf and Socialism 
in 1796,” not previously noticed here. FLEeury 
has gone about his biographical task in the proper 
way; roamed up and down the country side, 
sketching the scenery in which his subject spent 
“a sulky adolescence,” and collecting anecdotes 
and reminiscences. One of these is worth retail- 
ing. An old woman who knew Sarxt-Just well 
when a boy, pointed out “an alley of old trees” 
where he used to stalk and spout: when he came 
s, quoth 
» would say terrible things to 





the old woman, “ he 
us!” 

The French and the ¢ 
hate each other (which, certainly, they have every 
yet their constant mutual mockery 
sometimes reminds one of the flouting of Beatrice 
and Benedict, as if it veiled a certain unconscious 
affection. A Frenchman’s travels in Germany, 
with his amiable pity for “ces bons Allemands,” 
and a German’s travels in France, with his per- 
petual wonderment over French liveliness and 


xermans pretend that they 





that kind. Zwei Monaie in Paris (* Two a 
in Paris,”) is the title of an amusing book fro 

the pen of ApoLeH Sraur, a German professor, 
already known as a tour-writer by his “ Year in 
Italy,” and better known in the classical world 
by his Aristotelica, and other learned performances 
—a friend, moreover, of Miss Fanny Lewa.p’s, 
and democratic-socialist to the back-bone. STaHR 
tells much that is interesting in a pleasant and 
lively way, recounts an interview with Dumas 
(who is not so splendidiy lodged as rumour 
reports), speculates knowingly upon Louis Napo- 
LEON, and has a chapter entitled “ Der sterbende 
Aristophan”—the dying ARISTOPHANES, poor 
Hernricu Herne to wit, of whom more anon. 
His indefatigable countryman, Kout, has a new 
book just out, Reisen im siidlich Deutschland 
“Travels in Southern Germany :”) urely that 
man must be the Wandering Jew! Mention of a 





| pleasant paper on the late regatta in the new 


anecdote | 
whether true or not, is | 


| property, and went like anybody else to a lawyer | 


be a theft?” “Yes! Yes! 


| serveusement ! 


| to draw up “settlements.” The astonished notary, 


when ProupHon unfolded his business, exclaimed: | 


‘What! was it not you that declared property to 
my dear fellow,” said 
Proudhon, “but let us be serious” Parlons 
’ 

In History and Biography, the Continent has 
not been doing very much lately. 
or newer volume, the eleventh, of THrers’ Con- 
sulate and Empire, and a Paris journalist of high 


There is anew 


| repute, M. pE LA GUERRONNIERE, Commences a 


| 
| 
| 
} 


promised series of Portraits Politiques Contem- 
porains (“* Portraits of Political Contemporaries,” 
with a monograph of that “nephew of his uncle” 
the Prince-President of the French Republic. A 
M. Leonarp GALvois publishes in four volumes, 
with illustrations, a //istoire de la Révolution de 
1848 (“History of the Revolution of 1848,”) 
written from a republican-of-the-morrow point of 





eas ed . | yiew. Sainte-Beuve contributes to The Con- 
Kohl's “ Travels in South Ge rmany ”—Colonel de la | 
Moskowa on the Isle of Wight Regatta —Fiction: | 


| . . . . 
first revolution, famed for the 


stitutionnel graceful sketches of the lately-deceased 
Duchess ANGOULEME and of Rivaror, the 
Royalist pamphleteer and man-of-all-work in the 
plaintive epigram, 
I am sold, but not 


“ MrraBEAv is paid, not sold; 


paid,” one of the saddest predicaments that poor 


| 
| 
| 
| 





humanity can find itself in. A M. Cornet has 
compressed our Warpurton’s Prince Rupert and 


| the Cavaliers into a handy Histoire de Prince Rupert 


(“History of Prince Rupert.”) The Germans 
send us The Leben and Reden Sir Robert Peel's 
(“Life and Speeches of Sir Robert Peel,”) tole- 
rably compiled by one Kunzex, and Italy has 
produced a new Lije of Paganini. Worthy of 
more extensive notice is Epovuarp FLevury’s 
Saint-Just et la Terreur (“Saint-Just and the 
Reign of Terror,”) a biography of the “great 


Saint of the Mountain,” the fellow-triumvir of | 


RopEsPIERRE, and partaker of his fate, though 
not five-and-twenty; the fanatic young man who, 


| was to “ 


Revue des Deux Mondes must close 
this portion of our task. It is signed “Colonel 
DE LA Moskowa,” a son of NrEy’s, we presume, 
and is dated “Isle of Wight.” He is very saucy 
on our cookery, and asserts that England is the 
country where the “ bifteak 2 Anglaise” is never 
to be ‘procured —an assertion which the present 
writer. if he can trust to the evidence of his senses 
afforded this very day, begs most peremptorily to 
contradict! 

The indolent poet Gray’s, ideal of happiness 
lie upon a sofa and read perpetually new 
Substitute 


number of The 







novels by CREBILLON and Marivavx.” 


| for CREBILLON and Martvaux the names of some 


| of Louis XV., 


popular living French novelists, and many an 
Englishman and Englishwoman will echo the 
poet’s saying. First in the list of recent French 
novels is the far-famed Jutes Janrn’s Gatetés 
Champétres (“ Rural Gaieties” ul Paris is 
eagerly devouring. The scene is laid in the era 
’ and the story (alas!) is worthy of 
recited here. More 
Les derniers paysans | “The Last 
SOUVESTRE, a cycle of 


which : 


the period, and must not be 
innocent are 
Peasants”), by EmILe 


| graphic, and, for the most part, gloomy stories, 


| voeably lost two teeth. 


meant to embalm the superstitions, which still 
linger among the peasantry of Brittany, soon to 
be dispelled by the march ot ivi ation. Ar- 
MAND Bartner’s J/enriette, though a touching 
tale. is not to be recommended. Al PHONSE Karr, 
a writer scarcely so well known in England as he 
deserves to be, promises Recits sur la Plage 
(“Stories from the Sea Shore.’ Karr is the 
only living French novelist who reminds one at 
all of THackERAY, of whom he has some of the 
caustic bitterness, but none of the light playful- 
ness. He first became known by his (uépes 
(“ Wasps”), a periodical consisting of little, sharp, 
sarcastic, and isolated sentences, aimed at the 
quacks and quackeries of the day. With all this, 
he has a true feeling for nature, times, how- 
ever, carried to an absurd lengt Thus, in a 
recent book of his, Voyage autow de mon Jardin 

“ Journey round my Garden”), he drew an in- 
genious comparisor between one of his old trees 
and himself. “The tree has lasted, and will last, 
for generations: I will soon be gone. The tree 
puts on new leaves every spring: I have irre- 
W hy then doI call the 
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tree mine?” You forgot, M. Karr, that you | straw, comprised the whole furniture of the apartment, 


could cut the tree down, whenever it pleased you; 
ap evident superiority on your part. And, finally, 
Lovis Reysaup, whose diverting Jerome Paturot 
has been as much read in England as in France, 
announces Athanase Rolbichon Candidat Perpetuel 
a la Presidence de la République (“ Athanasius 
Robichon, perpetual Candidate for the Presidency 
of the Republic”), a title which promises fun. 
And now for Poetry and the Drama. “New 
Poems by Goetue.” Yes; but by WoLFGanc 
von Goretne, a youthful grandson of the great 
man’s, bent on keeping up the honour of the 
family. Of all poems to be clothed in a new 
German dress in these revolutionary days, which 
does the reader fancy two industrious Teutons 
have been “translating and elucidating?” The 
Rime of the amorous Francesco Perrarca; 
and the names of the adventurous pair are “ K. 
KekALE and L. von BreGELEBEN.” At last we 
have come to poor Hetricu Herne, the ex- 
patriated German, and for many years a denizen 
of Paris. 
June of 1848, the boom of CavaicNnac’s cannon 
sounding in his ears. The same year, just as the 
Revolution was breaking out, the lively pleasure- 
seeking sceptic, Herne, was struck by paralysis, | 
and has lain ever since in constant expectation of | 
death. The “dying Aristophanes” has been, | 
busy, however, in his vocation; and the current | 
number of The Revue des Deux Mondes publishes, 
in a French translation, some bits of a strange | 
eongeries of poems of his, about to be published 
in German, with the title of “Romancero.” A | 
brief prose notice prefixed announces that the 
sceptic has become a believer, and hurls defiance 
at the Hegelians, refusing (to use his own words) | 
“to herd swine with them any longer.” With | 
this, and the intelligence that Ponsarp, the new | 
French dramatic classicist, has brought out a | 
collected edition of his tragedies, our summary of 
Foreign Literature may terminate for the present. 














Ludwiy Kossuth and Clemens Metternich. Von 
Sicmunp Kouiscu. Louis Kossuth und Clemens 
Metternich. By Stcismonp Kouiscu. Leipsic: 
Ernest Keil and Company. 

Kossuth’s Brant. Kossuth’s Bride. Romance by 
THeopore Scuerse. Vienna and Leipsic: 
Stoéckholzer and Hirschfeld 1851. 


Iris the fate of men who play their part upon 
the human stage conspicuously for good or evil, 
to become at some period the subjects of history, 
or its martyrs, according to the conscience of the 
historian. Often, as time progresses, even these 
memorials are dragged from the dull repose of 
chronicles, and made to serve upon the pages of 
romance as fantastic models for future genera- 
tions. But, although the second portrait is | 
usually more distorted than the first, yet, taken 
as it is,in due order of succession, the shades 
dimly flitting in the distance of time, doubtless 
travel onward undisturbed, while all that remains 
to them on earth—a name—is unscrupulously 
used, “to point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

But the case is altered, when a man, struggling 
bodily against the realities of life, finds himself 
suddenly wafted away into the realms of fiction; 
and there, as M. Kossuru may at this moment, | 
be left in serious perplexity to discover his own | 
identity. 

M. Koriscn is one of Kossurn’s fervent 
admirers, and his work expands to several 
volumes, in which truth and fiction, sentiment and 
opinion, politics and passion, are mingled in an | 
easy flowing and amusing manner. The plot 
comprises the whole period of its hero’s career, 
and is necessarily diffuse. The author’s know- 
ledge of affairs is exceedingly versatile. The 
intrigues of the palace, the mysteries of MerrEr- 
wicn, the divisions in the House of Hapsburg, 
are freely communicated to the reader, who is 
thus obligingly introduced to the private life of | 
certain imperial personages. 

M. Koriscu graphically describes the horrors 
af Kossutn’s early imprisonment. We select a 
few passages from the long and minute detail: 








Kossuth was buried in a dark vault, surrounded by 
cold, humid, and dirty walls. Two narrow iron barred 
windows close to the ceiling, scarcely allowed a feeble 
light to glimmer into this abode of wretchedness. The 
genial air of the season which spread enchantment over 
all the scene beyond, failed to penetrate the damp icy 
chilliness of this cell. Here it was winter although 
the flowers blossomed aud the birds sang in the sum- 
mer sunshine without. Such were the quarters allotted 
to the most noble of men! table, a stool, a bed of 








| 
CHATEAUBRIAND died there, in the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but thanks to poverty’s previous lessons, the difference 
was not so great in this respect between Kossuth’s 
former life and present. His diet consisted of bread 
and water, at noon some vegetables were added; three 
times a day, when his meals were brought to him the 
door of his grave was opened and again shut. At first 
his solitude had not been broken during the whole day, 
the clang of keys, the sliding of bolts, were the only 
sounds that varied the endless stillness which reigned 
as if the world were dead. 


The Author’s indignation is aroused at the 
supineness of the Hungarian people, who tacitly 
consented to the martyrdom of their advocate: 
he exclaims— 

Unthankful people! Are such true love and service 
thus forgotten? Why have your women eyes but to 
weep for him!—Why have your men arms but to fight 
for him!—Why have your mountains iron but to afford 
weapons for his rescue? —-Why have you gold in your 
coffers but to purchase liberty for him, the noblest 
Magyar! And yet your gold, your iron, your arms, 
your eyes, belong not to yourselves but to the Lords you 
serve, poor, weak, and thankless people! Hardly is 
there a man in this wide land of the Magyar who dare 
ask—Where is Kossuth? None dare ask, for tyranny 
hates the question, and so pines in an Austrian dungeon 
Hungary's truest friend and bravest citizen ! 


For a long time, M. Koxiscu asserts, the pri- 
soner was denied the use of pen and paper, and 
the consolation of books; at length, after repeated 
applications, he was granted this indulgence, but 
to his extreme surprise, no sooner had he perpe- 
trated a page or two when the commander of the 
prison entered his cell in person and seized the 
document; this was carried to MerrerNicu, and 
by a singular train of events came subsequently 
into the author’s possession with a translation 
enriched by the Minister’s criticisms. We sub- 
join a few specimens from this double column of 
political sagacity, but unfortunately the remarks 
are neither very original nor very profound. 
METTERNICH is far inferior in acuteness to his 
supposed model, Macuiaver, and Kossutu does 
not appear to strike out from his confinement any 
new ideas. Occasionally his political observations 
are enlivened by reference to his own position 
and to his beloved THrrEsa, now Madame Kos- 
SUTH. 

Kossuth in Prison, August Metternich. 
14, 1837. 

Necessity is the spring 
of all movements. remaining quiet. 

Revolutions are nothing Theoutburstofa hungry, 
more than the effect of a lawless mob. 
developed necessity. 

A change in the form of | Men and their nature 
government operates no never change—they are, in 
real change, unless modified all places and all times, 
in connection with the cha- alike, however  circum- 
racter, disposition, and stances differ. In England 
nature of the people. the mass are just as hungry, 

mercenary, ignorant, and 
corrupt as in Russia. 

How dismal is it in my 
prison, how distant and 
how noiseless the world 
seems to me as it goes by. 
If I am measured by the 
greatness of my sacrifice, 
by my disinterestedness, 
certainly I should be re- 
membered as a great man! 

Why did the tribune, Why did Louis Kossuth 
Cola di Rienzi, fall? Be- fall to the ground? Be- 
cause he endeavoured to cause he was the only 
create a republic when Hungarian, A striking 
there were no republicans. parallel. 

So fell Brutus and Cassius, 
because they were the last 
Romans. Czsar died, but 


And the best motive for 


Or a fool. 


| Cesars followed—a tyrant 


bled, but tyranny was not 
destroyed ; therefore could 
neither of these three save 
Rome. 


M. Ko iscu does not attribute to his hero clear 
views of history. Brutus and Cassius were not 
the last Romans, but the last Roman aristocrats 
of their time. The al solutism of Jurzvs Cmsar 
represented the energy of an oppressed people’s 
despair—a people who were not revolutionists, 
but whose whole national existence was passed in 
efforts to escape by legal means from illegal 
injustice. Cota pi Rienzi belonged to a dif- 
ferent period. The imperial dignity had ruled its 
hour, and perished in corruption, and when the 


Tribune, whose firm ery roused a people, subse- 
quently strove to decorate himself in that old, 
faded, and despised purple, he fell, a victim to his 


own inconsistency. 


One man cannot estab- 
lish a tyranny—Napoleon 
eould not have done it. 
People tyrannise over 
themselves, one party over 
the other. The French 
were weary of treading 
down each other, when 
they resigned the task to 
one man. Nero found wil- 
ling instruments : the 
Emperor Joseph could not. 
Absolutism is an empty 
term. 

A single man, tyrant or 
deliverer, succeeds only as 
far as he realises the idea 
of the many. 

Oh, if thou coulds’t lay 


You are right: the peo- 
ple like and require a yoke. 
They would belong rather 
to a Nero than to a Joseph. 
Absolutism is an empty 
term. True—it should be 
called diplomacy. We do 
not rule without restriction, 
but we understand how to 
enlarge the conditions. 


True; and_ therefore 
there are so many fortunate 
tyrants, and so few deli- 
verers. 

Very tender: too much 


thy hand on my forehead, so for a statesman. 
Theresa! but without 

sharing the horrors of this 

dungeon, for then were I 

doubly condemned ! 

Why are my enemies Because there is truth in 
warmer in their enmity enmity, but none in friend- 
than my friends in their ship. 
friendship ? 

The fall of a people is 
not a misfortune, but a 
fault. 

Poland's fate must be a 
memento mori for Hungary. 


True. 


Shortly before the French revolution, Catherine of 
Russia caused 30,000 Tartars to be massacred, without 
distinction of age, sex, or condition, for refusing to 
depart into the Turkish dominions. The event was 
hardly mentioned, and the death of Louis XVI. and his 
Queen soon excited more attention than that of 30,000 
Tartars. 


Kossutu was released from prison on the 12th 
of May, 1838; and M. Koxrscu dates from the 
intrigues of the Princess Soru1a in favour of her 
son, and her struggle with Merrernicu, after the 
imprisonment of her confessor, November 18, 
1837, the commencement of the revolution which 
exploded in Austria eleven years later. 

The writer of the second novel upon our list, 
THEODORE ScHEIBE, holds in praiseworthy an- 
tipathy the idea of revolt in general, and revolt 
against Austrian authority in particular. Not- 
withstanding, he appears to have enjoyed the ad- 
yantage of an intimate acquaintance with M. 
Kossuru. He has penetrated his most hidden 
thoughts, become master of his most delicate 
secrets, been present at his tenderest moments, 
and witnessed his remorseful tears. He is, there- 
fore, qualified to relate a circumstance in the life 
of the Hungarian Chief, probably as new to M. 
Kossutu as to any of our readers. 

In the first place, however, we must remark 
that the title, Kossuth’s Bride, is a misnomer, the 
lady so designated not being a bride at all, for, 
though endowed with the rarest gifts of beauty 
and intelligence, betrothed to one man and beloved 
by another, she fails in securing an establishment, 
solely from want of being able to ascertain the 
true state of her affections with reference to the 
two suitors, both eminently possessing the ex- 
ternal power to please, but differing widely in 
political and moral sentiments; the one devotedly 
loyal, the other, like the fair Magyar maiden 
herself, devotedly patriotic. 

The story opens with a description of the seat 
of an Hungarian nobleman, upon which he resides, 
in company with his hounds, his horses, his niece, 
and his only son. The Magyar—proud, hos- 
pitable, and free-hearted—is introduced seated at 
table surrounded by implements of the chase, 
while his young niece, Ercy, entertains her 
uncle and cousin by reading aloud the ancient 
chronicles of her native country. Istvan 
Hocartu seems displeased, because the book 
closes with the year 1710, and contains no record 
of that famous period when Maria THERESA, in 
the sole strength of her womanly weakness and 
distress, with her infant in her hand, weeping 
upon a tottering throne, was led back to Empire 
by the gallant loyalty of Hungarian hearts. Re- 
calling the glories of this historic scene, the 
father adjures his son, Lapisiavs, never to 
depart from the loyal tradition of his ancestors; 
but to be ready at any sacrifice or peril, to serve 





faithfully his country and his King. The youth 
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inquires why Istvan uses invariably the term 
“King,” and never “ Emperor,” when speaking 
of their Sovereign. He receives the following 
reply: 

Are you a Magyar, and ignorant of the Hungarian 
constitution! the dearest inheritance our fathers left? 
through which the affairs of Hungary, a great and in- 
dependent state, are regulated by national assemblies 
such as no other kingdom in the world can boast. Our 
own kings were ever sworn to respect this our right 
and freeedom. Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Transyl- 
yania, and the frontier lands are subject to us, nor dare 
any royal minister contemplate a change without per- 
mission or consultation of our own assemblies. 


Ercy, after listening to her uncle’s somewhat 
dry disquisition, suggests that these admired in- 
stitutions are not absolutely faultless. She is 
duly admonished for this bold assertion, but the 
family controversy is suspended at this point 
by the roaring outside of the angry elements in a 
terrific storm. At the same moment, the hound, 
who performs a porter’s office, and watches at the 
gate, bays hideously. A carriage rolls through 
the court-yard, and two strangers are knocking 
for admission. They enter, no less important per- 
sonages than those whose names are written in 
large characters at the head of the chapter from 
which we quote—“The Count Barruyany and 
the notary Louts Kossurs.” 

The Magnate and our patriotic Magyar are old 
friends, therefore, the first warm greeting over, 
the former announces Kossuts in due form, as a 
notary and writer of celebrity. Istvan is not 
remarkable for literary attainments. He has not 
before heard fame’s report of his distinguished 
guest, and is more gratified when Barruyany 
adds —“ He is, beside, a Noble and an Hungarian 
who has no peer.” This pleasing fact imparted, 
Istvan at once extends his hand, exclaiming— 
“To me, the title Gentleman and Hungarian, is 
worth fifty thousand notaries, journalists, and 
verse-makers! !” 

Mutually satisfied, the party return to table 


and partake of Istvan Hocgartu’s hospitality. | 


Count Barruyany directs attention to the adven- 
tures of his companion, and Ercyr: 


While the soft blue eye of Kossuth rested upon her, 
and his clear sweet voice melted in her ears, listened 
with inexpressible emotion to the tale of his imprison- 
ment and political martyrdom. 





Then, as if afraid that Austrian susceptibilities 





visit. He requests an asylum for Kossutn where | 


he may remain during the winter secured from 
the enmity of Merrernicn. Istvan readily 
assents, he says: 


I honour the opposition so long as it does not lead to 
revolution; so long as it fights legally under the con- 
servative banner. Hungary must not allow one iota of 
her constitution to be juggled away. It is our duty to 
transmit to our children the inheritance bequeathed by 
our fathers: to behold our constitution destroyed by the 
introdnction of untried novelties would bring me with 
sorrow to the grave. 

Kossuth was silent. 

The magnate cordially pronounced his opinion in 
accordance with Istvan’s noble sentiments, for then his 
thought was pure; he foresaw not that his favourite 
idea would conjure up a demon, and that a demon once 
conjured cannot be repressed. Batthyany was the pro- 
tector and victim of Kossuth’s ambition. In pursuit of 
glory they went astage or two together, and then their 


| paths diverged and met no more. 








might be wounded by a too glowing description of | 


the Ex-Governor’s strange power to fascinate, 
the German author observes: “Such a charm is 
exerted over an attentive audience by some 
admired actor’s modulated tones.” 

Kossutn, as the young Ercy had done just 
before, reviews with impartiality the faults of his 
native country. Istvan warmly contends: 


What land, I ask, is happier than our own? Are we 
plagued here with conscription, tobacco monopoly, taxes 
on provision, police, port duties and a thousand other 
impositions? Have not the county assemblies an inde- 
pendent right to regulate our internal affairs? Must 


not the German, Croatian and Slovach, modestly doff 


their caps tous? Have not we nobles, great or little, 
more privilege, more liberty than all the Sovereign 
Princes of Germany put together? The peasant owes 
us service and coutribution, and we can beat him if he 
offers to rebel. We pay no taxes, are troubled with 
no customs, and our decisions are the law whoever 
murmurs. 

Ercy questions the philosophy and denies the 
justice which places one class of the population 
at the feet of another. She continues in a strain 
of enthusiasm, and Kossurn is in turn transfixed 
with astonishment at her inspired beauty and 
eloquent words. Bartrnyany is not unmoved: 

So young! he said, with his usual chivalrous con- 
descension ; so young, buried in a desert, and yet so bold 
a spirit! You are an example for all Hungarian 


Maidens. 


The following day is devoted to the pleasures 
of the chase, and an anecdote occurs illustrative 
of the character of Count BarrHyany: 


Count Batthyany passionately loved the chase; it is 
well known that once at his palace at Pesth he had a 
wolf turned loose and hunted in his garden. The sport, 
however, ended tragically, for Batthyany, himself taking 
refuge in a tree, had the misery of seeing his friend 
Baron Legard so torn by the enraged beast that he 
expired an hour afterwards. 


At the close of the day’s sport Barruyany 
explains to Istvan the motive for his sudden 








| lamb! ” 


Kossutu remains domiciled with the Hocartu 
family, and it is not astonishing that he should 
become a sort of ABELARD to the charming 
Hetorse of the Hungarian wild. 

M. ScueiBeE appears to doubt the orthodoxy of 
Kossutn’s religious, or the soundness of his poli- 
tical notions, but the fanaticism of his fair pupil 
is exalted to the highest pitch. Kossurn con- 
cludes that the possessor of a mind so thoroughly 
in unison with his own, must needs be willing to 
share his destiny. The day before that fixed for 
his departure, he informs Ercy that although the 
ceremony of betrothal has passed between her 
and Lapisiaus, she does not and she cannot love 
her cousin. She denies the inference but with a 
sigh so sad that before she is aware, she finds 
herself pressed in the embrace of Kossutn; his 
lips touch*aers. One moment, and she repels him 
hastily and disappears. Kossurn, very naturally 
does not attach much importance to this rejection; 
he quits the Magyar’s hospitable home, and two 
days afterwards writes to Istvan to make pro- 
posals for his niece’s hand. The letter occasions 
the old nobleman great concern; his dearest wish 
is to see accomplished the marriage of Ercy and 
Lapistaus. Yet he will not oppose their inclina- 
tion; he gives the letter to his children and Ercy 
is free to decide. 

LADISLAUS Wins. 

But Isrvan Hocartna will not consent to the 


immediate union of the youthful pair, neither of 


whom have reached their 18th year; the regiment 
of hussars to which Laprisiaus belongs is ordered 
to Italy, and his father insists that he shall serve 
his time. He accordingly sets out for Pesth, 
where Kossutu is staying, and carries him the 
letter of refusal. 

At the end of the page Ercy had written a few words 

“T love my Ladislaus inexpressibly. God preserve 
you. God preserve me. Farewell Louis—for ever.” A 
tear had fallen upon the last word. “ Poor immolated 
cried Kossuth at last in a tone of sorrow. 
“Dragged ruthlessly to the slaughter! She has deserved 
a better fate than that prepared for her.” 

“What do you mean,” said Ladislaus, rising, and 
reddening with anger. 

“T mean,” answered Kossuth passionately, “that you 
are come to triumph over me. I mean, that from 
ambition, vanity, and revenge, you have fettered to 
yourself that unhappy girl. Hatred is your motive, 
and ruin will be the result. 
your first conquest will bring you no laurels, for the 
root of bitterness will strike into your soul and poison 
every hour to you and Ercy.” 


LapIsLavs retorts, scornfully reproaching Kos- 
SUTH with having perverted his cousin’s enthusi- 
astic mind and fantastic imagination. Kossutu 
is for some time stunned and prostrated by this 
stroke. The sight of the map of Hungary and 
the busts of WasHrineTon, Mrrapeav, and Ypst- 
LANTI, which adorn his ehamber, happily recall 
him to the necessity for action. He resolves to 
forget Ercy, to marry. He adopts, however, a 
most original mode to guide his second choice, he 
allows the lot to fall upon a list of noble houses, 
and chance points to the name Mrszieyny; he 
prefers his suit and is accepted by THERESA, a 
daughter of that family. 

A year later he was the father of a son. Louis 
appeared to love his wife, and said once in Meszleyny’s 
presence, “‘ Habit and tenderness produce affection and 
household happiness, I am a gamester who has no 
reason to complain, for I left my fate to chance, and 
did not draw a blank with my Theresa.” 


Years have glided by, and we approach the 


Impradent young man, | 


memorable epoch of 1848, when according to our 
author— 

The revolutionary, liberty miasma, spread from Paris 
over Germany and Italy. From state to state, from 
race to race. For thirty-five years the freedom of the 
press had been guaranteed to Germany, with the right 
of representation to the people; but for thirty-five 


) 


| years continual restrictions had been legally imposed 
| because the German people during thirty-five years had 
| been giddy with the possession of far too much dangerous 


freedom, and because for thirty-five years the influence 
of the red demagogues had rapidly extended. March 
came, and what these long preceding years failed in 
effecting was completed in one day. A single sunbeam 
pierced through the chaotic darkness. A proclamation 
declared the people ripe to receive the freest constitution 
on the broadest basis. So stood affairs in Germany. 
Metternich had looked abroad upon the revolutionary 
movements with half disdainful, half observing eye. 





| What wind, indeed, should waft the flame to Austria; 








! 
Hussar 


had well secured. 
banished, and 


1 


her frontier at least his master hand 
From the interior discontent 


, 
seemed 








an apparent liberalism sufficed the public. 

It was Kossuth first who with his inflammatory 
speeches tore the monarchy asunder, storm bell 
sounded far over the heads of the reformers. A blow 


was struck. Metternich fled. The constitution played 
her féte day out and absolutism resumed 

An hour of transport broke from thirty-five millions 
of men, when the noble Ferdinand, the sign of peace 
upon his Imperial brow, proclaimed, with a seraph’s 
extasy, the advent of liberty and love. To Austria’s 
misfortunes Hungary’s desire for separation most con- 
tributed. The Hungarian Parliament endeavoured to 
mingle into one battle ery, freedom, nonconformity, and 
the reverse of brotherhood. What wonder if the holy 
spirit of freedom shunned such unholy alliance. 


its place. 


It cannot be denied that the faults of Hungary 
were more fatal than the steps of the invader, 
that the spirit of exclusiveness pervaded her 
counsels, that the South Slavonian races were 
treated with contempt rather than conciliation by 
the old Magyar party, and that even the Poles 
who were in arms by their side were regarded 
with suspicious jealousy. But this charge in the 
mouth of a German excites to comparison. Were 
German reformers in the great year of excitement 
such friends to unity, and with so little prejudice 
of race? were the people of Posen more respected 
by the Prussian Revolutionists than the South 
Slavonians by the Magyars? We cannot help 
quoting from a pamphlet published at Breslau in 
1848, the words of Captain Zre_rmysk1:—“ Go to 
Vienna and see with what disdainful irony even the 
liberals ridicule the pretensions of Prussia to supre- 
macy. Go to Prussia and see how all the people rub 
their hands and jest at those poor Viennese, for 
their attempt at constitutional empire, and their 
adoration for an idiot Emperor.” 

The moral is, that unity is rare in revolution. 

To proceed with the tale. Istvan HoGartn 
and his niece abandon their secure retreat and 
enter Pesth, where soon they are involved in the 
vortex of the revolution. By a course of singular 
events they are established in the house of a 
Polish Jew, Barucnu Trxkowsky, who proves to 
be a financial agent of Kossurn’s. The young 
LapisLtaus holds true jto government, 
and is bitterly offended because Ercy writes him 
continual exhortations to rally to the patriotic 
standard. In one letter she alludes with satisfac- 
tion to the amnesty of Rosa Sanpor, the free- 
booter, who with his band was pardoned upon 
condition of serving the revolutionary cause. 
The author remarks in a note:— 


This act of grace, by which a robber was exalted 
into a military chief, was the most detestable (we give 
the German word, as more expressive) verdammung- 
swirdigste—act of the revolutionists; and threw a 
black shadow upon the moral character of the leaders 
who permitted it. 


What was one native robber, M. Scuerme, 
compared to 200,000 Russians turned loose upon 
this unhappy country? 

But villany of a deeper dye offers to lend itself 
to Kossutn’s service. We are admitted to the 
Hungarian Governor’s reception-chamber, where 
“an Italian of middle age, with deeply sunken 
eyes and long black beard,” one Guipo ARMELLI, 
communicates the extraordinary fact that he was 
physician to the late Duke pe Prastrn; that he 
possesses preparations which far exceed in virtue 
the celebrated aqua tofana, and proposes to ereate 
in the camp of Kossutn’s foes a deadly disease 
that shall resemble cholera. The wretch ‘is-exe- 
cuted, by order of the Hungarian chiefs, as a 
reward for his frightful ingenuity, but not before 
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the Jew, Tiskowsky, has procured an opiate, | instincts are (for the dear creatures, so liberally endowed, 
with which, by aid of a Mahometan woman, his | only deceive themselves when they think); this instinct 
confidential companion, he practices upon the un- | leads them to exaggerate their feebleness and timidity, 
fortunate Ercy. She is rescued by the opportune | as we, on our side, exaggerate our strength and courage. 
arrival of Kossurn. | The manners of women have, for some time past, 
We pass to the mention of a battle. The | taken a very extraordinary turn; young girls laugh and 
Governor has reckoned upon the aid of 300,000 | cry out loudly in the drawing-rooms, and, carry them- 
men, and has succeeded in raising but 2,000. Bem | selves toward young men as young men do to one 
rides beside him, and predicts from the aspect | another, that is to say, in a sort of hail-fellow fashion. 
and arrangement of the Hungarian troops, their | Moreover, ladies shake hands openly with men, as men 
present undertaking will be “a tragical parody | shake hands together. This is very far from that 
of the Polish revolution. He is called a traitor | ancient French politesse, under whose laws a gentleman 
in return by the Magyar generals, a term that | did not even dare to present his ungloved hand to a lady, 
does not induce the ill-starred Polish soldier to | holding it for a mark of disrespect, even to touch her 
alter his opinion. In this combat Ercy mingles. | uncovered hand. It is very far from what a great actor 
She is wounded in the head, and once more saved | said to a young man, who thought to prove his passion 
by Kossutn. From that period, poor Ercy, | by grasping violently the hand of some Aricie or 
half enthusiastic and half insane, raves inspiration | Berenice to whom he was pouring out his soul in 
to the Hungarian patriots. amorous Alexandrines; “ Wretch!” said the man of 
Lapisiavs has been taken prisoner by Georey, | genius, “you love her not; if you loved her, you would 
and sent to his father for safe custody. Ercy, | not so much as dare to touch the hem of her garment; it 
who believed him dead, is overcome with joy at | would burn you.” 
his return. Coldly she is repulsed, and the young tis said that very lately a conspiracy has risen up 
man informs his father that her incurable opinions | in England against petticoats—a conspiracy tending, at 
have alienated his affections, that he now | least, to shorten them very considerably in France. 
betrothed to a woman of more temperate feelings, | The women of fashion, at this very time, are wearing 
“to an Angel,”—declares he will never tolerate | men’s waistcoats, men’s cravats, men’s shoes, and little 
the revolutionary party, and urges Istvan to aid | false collars turned under the ears. Add to these the 
in his escape. After many remonstrances, and in | grasping of hands, the short petticoats, the loud speak- 
profound sorrow, the father yields. EErcy, whose | ing, a few arguments on politics, and a little beard, and 
reason this last anguish has totally overthrown, | there will no longer be any real women in the sex. I 
wildly rushes out, and publishes the tale: the fugi- | demand then the creation of a third sex—something 
tives are pursued, the crowd meet Istvan, alone, | really loveable—to replace the degenerate and hybrid 
returning. and he is sacrificed to their furious | race. 
indignation. I never yet met with a woman who was too feminine, 
Subsequently, but very often with women who were not sufficiently 
poetical justice. 4 woman in male attire inspires me with disgust. 
3ut the last scene of all is laid. I am horrified at even hearing a masculine epithet 
triumphant days Lovis Kossurm enters the | addressed toa woman. When a woman says of herself, 
neighbourhood which had once afforded him a | “I am a capital fellow,” or “I am a good sort of chap,” 
refuge, and witnessed the one romance of his | I think I should prefer to hear her say, “I am a rogue,” 
eventful existence. He escapes from his fol- | so great is my dread of seeing a woman transformed 
lowers and revisits the place where Istvan’s | into anything but a woman; above all things, into a 
mansion had formerly stood, now a blackened | man. To be a rogue is not a quality, nor a charm; 
ruin, for here the infuriated mob had wreaked | | at least, it may be a feminine vice; as an ill- 
their vengeance. Kossurn learns the details | made nose looks better in the centre of a human face 
from a swine-herd on the spot, and in the agony | than the handsomest bird’s-beak, or the straightest brass 
of that moment he beholds approaching what | trumpet. 
seems a spectre, and is the wreck of Ercy; she 1, therefore, give my open vote against the new 
recognises him, and in her madness claims to be | fashion of masculine clothes and masculine manners. 
his bride; he tears himself away, and she, over- | 
come by the emotion, dies. 
Kossutn hears the conclusion some days after- | 
wards from a physician he has sent to attempt | 
the cure of the desolate wanderer. Before him | 
also lies exile and the Asiatic shore, and thus 
closes sorrowfully the German story of “ Kos- 
sutTu’s Bride.” 
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Barucn Tinkowsky meets with | 
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On one of his 
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at the women, for their own sakes, for ours, and 

he name of Love—the only serious thing in the 
rld—to return to their places, and to remain there. 
I trust that this experiment is a mere piece of empty 
boasting. They have been often told that they owe a 
| great deal to their dress, that it is the beauty of their 
| costumes, and the absurdity of ours, that raises them so 

far above us in grace and beauty; and now they wish 
| to show us that they are the beautiful, and we the ugly 
| 
} 
| 





BLOOMERISM. 


Ir may look like dancing in triumph over an | 
enemy’s grave, but Bloomerisin, though very dead, | 
is yet so hateful a monster that we can leave 
nothing undone to prevent its resurrection into 
life. This extraordinary piece of madness was | 
foretold by our greatest wit, Dean Swirt, in his | who will be only too glad to have so excellent a pretext 
Annus Mirabilis. “Then” says he “shall the | for doing so. But the reply to this is, that such as 
males be transformed into females, and the females | these have never loved at all; and as to the rest, what 
into males;” a coincidence which is very remark- | says the Philosopher? “The punishment of those who 
able. The following article, originally from the | have loved too much is to love always.” 

pen of ArpHonse Karr, the great feuilletonist,| But I hold another and a better argument in hand, 
is very appropriate, and we recommend it to the | and here it is. The men, or rather, calling them by 
earnest consideration of cur readers, male and | their real names. the husbands, will encourage their 
female, and neut:r (i.e. the Bloomers. ) uses in adopting the male fashions. ow pretty ! 
How remarkably becoming! they will say to their 
better halves; that paletot gives you a most piquant air; 
from henceforth all the quilted waistcoats, false collars, 
leather shoes, and great coats made of pilot-cloth, with 
bone and horn buttons, are for you, they become you 
most charmingly; but what shall we do with the cash- 
meres, the silks, the feathers, the lace, the jewels, and 
the precious stones ? Why, let us wear these ourselves ; 


| sex, in whatsoever dress they may be habited. If, how- 
ever, I am deceived in this—if it be really a serious 
matter—a thing to last and become established, I ought 
to inform the ladies of one thing, and that is, that all 
the world will not be of my opinion. In the first place, 
there is a large class of men who will be delighted to 
free themselves from the obligation of loving them, and 


sp 


The power that a beautiful woman exercises over even 
the strongest minded man, is beyond what even she 
imagines; reason can only prove to us that we yield 
ourselves to an illusion, but does not give us either | 
the strength or the will to dissipate it. It is woman 
alone that can dispel the charm that binds us to her. 

In their audacious experiments upon the extent of 
this power, the women of the present day remind me of | ; . : J “3 - 
a tight-rope-ancer, who throws away her balancing | “’ “* eee eee the Oriental Sashion to 
pole and tries how far she can go on withont falling. | © : f ; t That will be the plan; so, 
The highest charm of a woman is to be feminine; she | “?”” with the petticoats! and hurrah for quilted 
never can be too much so; all about her should be waistcoats and leathe r shoes : 
peculiar to herself. As I recognise the print of ‘— 3 what ha cunning snare these husbands 
female foot upon the sand, so, if a beautiful woman apd — ee: “se — . piprenel Ane diaaanatiaae 
were even to pare her nails, i should never mistake them | §"' S*¥ 2° More about it for the present. 
for the nails of a man; her locks are not like the locks | 
of a man; her skin is of quite another stuff; her thoughts, | 
too, should be feminine as the music of her voice. 

When, therefore, the features, manners, or ideas of a 
woman, resemble those of a man, even in the slightest 
degree, she loses not only a charm, but the greatest 
charm of all. A woman whose hair is close cropped, is 
not a complete woman; a blue stocking is even less so. | 
There exists in women an instinct, admirable as all their 


employ all these splendours, 


are 





MEDICINE. 

THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
MEDICAL WORLD. 

BY CELSUS. 

New Books. 


Z; 











(Churchill, 1851, 8vo. pp. 587), has been received. 
It is a valuable and interesting volume; but it has 
not the same stamp of minutely accurate and 
original clinical research, as the writings of other 
recent authors upon the same subject. The plan 
of the book being, however, so different from those 
followed by Drs. Watsue, CHEvers, &c. it is not 
fair to institute a comparison between it and 
them. Soon after the publication of Layxc’s 
work on Auscultation, and particularly at the time 
when Dr. Horr, Dr. C. J. B. Witttams and 
others, were zealously introducing to the notice of 
the profession their admirable researches into the 
rauses of the sounds of the heart, and into the 
diagnosis of its diseases, a great enthusiasm was 
manifested in the profession; and the sensation 
thus produced among physicians extended to 
the whole community; in whom, as a natural con- 
sequence, a sort of panic was produced, as the 
bearings of the discoveries then being made, could 
neither be understood, or adequately appreciated 
by any except well-educated medical men. 
Nervous ladies, dyspeptic gentlemen, and even 
some of the hale and the healthy were struck with 
dismay; and the consulting-rooms of the pro- 
minent London physicians, were crowded with per- 
sons who fancied they had disease of the heart or 
aneurism of the aorta! It too often happened 
that the discovery of a slight and curable cardiac 
disease caused the most injurious despondency, 
and sometimes proved even a sentence of death. 
The Heart-panic was at its height about fifteen 
years ago. The public are now fortunately begin- 
ing to understand, that although diseases of the 
heart are known to be much more frequent than 
was formerly imagined, they are likewise known 
to be in very many instances, remediable, and 
much more amenable to treatment than various 
other maladies, the mention of which is received 
with far less dread. It ought also to be remem- 
bered, that even when structural changes in the 
organ cannot be removed, pain may be averted, 
and life protracted to its usual term, by attention 
to judicious hygienic and therapeutic rules. In 
the worst cases medicine can often do much. 
Anprat of Paris, in a brief sentence quoted by 
Dr. Warpror, thus expresses himself:—‘* Com- 
plaints of the heart ought to be placed among 
those affections which having carried patients 
as near as possible to the grave, may yet be so 
remedied, as to permit of a long existence.”—— 
Dr. R. Rowianp on Softening of the Brain. This 


is a very acceptable contribution to medical 
literature. Though the book only consists of 137 


pages, it nevertheless treats instructively of the 
nature and treatment of one of the most for- 
midable and difficult diseases which the physician 
has to encounter. Mr. W. Bowman has pub- 
lished, by request, the Address which he delivered 
at King’s College on the 1st of October, on occasion 
of the opening of the twentieth session of the 
Medical Department. It is an admirable dis- 
course—well adapted to young men about to 
commence the difficult and deeply responsible 
study of medicine. In every page it breathes 
sound science, healthful morals, and true 
religion. The following extract contains a season- 
able and impressive admonition :—* The Dissecting 
Rooms are a scene of study to which no other pro- 
fession affords a parallel. While they retain 
their novelty, you cannot enter them without a 
certain reverential awe, inspired by the thought 
that you are walking among the dead. An earnest 
and right-minded man will not too forcibly repress 
this feeling; nor forget, in that customary place, 
the honour due to human dust; nor dismiss his 
own mortality from his recollection, so as to 
behave with any unbecoming or ill-timed levity. 
He will strictly apply himself when there, to the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge, sometimes 
reminding himself that the dead body on which 
he operates, has once been tenanted by the soul 
of man; that in all probability the Divine Spirit 
has once deigned His presence there; and finally, 
that its scattered elements are destined to be one 
day reconstructed, &ec., in a purified state of in- 
corruption, to resume their mysterious but 
essential part in the life of an immortal being.” 





II. Mepicar Societizs. 


Harveran Socrety.—On the 6th instant, Dr. 
James Brirp read a paper entitled “ Practical 
Observations on the Pathology and Treatment of 
Croup.” The main object of the author was to 
point out the important differences in treatment 
which are demanded by the modifications in the 
pathology and the disease, as met with in practice. 
A fierce inflammatory croup, with actual or im- 


| Dr. Warpropr’s work on Diseases of the Heart, | pending exudation, will require very different 
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measures from that other form of the disease, in 
which spasm is the predominant element ; and 
the frank and violent character of the inflamma- 
tion generally met with in robust children living 
in the country, must be very differently dealt 
with from that low, diphtheritic type, so common 
amongst the puny offspring of a cotton-spinning 


population. 
TII. Home Resorts ror INvALIps. 


Batu.—Dr. Tunstaty has recalled attention 
to the ancient and deserved fame of the Bath 
Thermal Springs, called by the Romans “ The 
Waters of the Sun.” The fashionable world do 
not throng to the gaieties of Bath as they did 
fifty years ago: but the sick poor seem to resort 
to its hospital, for the sake of the waters, as much 
as they ever did. 

The work of Dr. Tunstatt (London, 1850) 
deserves attention, as a good exposition of the 
nature of the cases likely to benefit by the Bath 
waters. Personssuffering from what Dr. TunsTaLL 
terms “ brain-fag,” are much improved by a course 
of the waters: they are also specially beneficial in 
dyspepsia, local paralysis, and leprosy. ‘The 
author writes from extended personal observation, 
having been for some time resident medical officer 
in the hospital. The Bath waters maintain a 
uniform temperature of 115 degrees F. “ By their 
internal administration” says Dr.TunsTatt, “ they 
stimulate the capillary vessels of the stomach, 
increase the nervous energy, and the volume 
and frequency of the pulse; promote the secretions, 
more particularly of the liver, skin, and kidneys; 
and by this means restore impaired and disordered 
functions to their natural condition, in fact pro- 
ducing a tonic and stimulant effect, more rapidly 
than any other form in which iron can be ad- 
ministered. And if we regard these waters merely 
as an article of the Materia Medica, an experience 
of many generations has proved them to be the 
best form of administering this valuable mineral.” 
For the cure of some diseases the Bath waters 
are of no avail: and under certain circumstances 
they are decidedly prejudicial. Bath possesses a 
temperature five degrees F. warmer than any 
inland town of England; and is an economical and 
pleasant place of residence. Those who wish for 
information regarding Bath, its thermal waters, 
and its ancient history, may consult the following 
works in addition to that of Dr. TunstTa.r: 
Sur#ervanp (Dr. ALEXANDER) Atte mpt to ascer- 
ain tand extend the Virtues of Bath and Bristol 
Water. 2nd edition, London: 1784. Same AUTHOR, 
Nature and Qualities of Bristol Water, with 
Practical Reflections on Bath Waters, occasionally 
interspersed. Bristol: 1758. Ranpotpu (GEORGE, 
M.D.) on the Medicinal Virtues of Bath Waters. 
Oxford: 1745. Spry (Mr. J. H.) Practical 
Treatise on the Bath Waters. London: 1822. 
FALconer (Dr. WILLtam) On the Medicinal Effects 
of the Bath Waters. 8rd edition, London: 1807. 


The last named author published in 1786a Brief 


Account of the newly discovered Mineral Water at 
Middle-hiil, near Be Ly in Wiltshire. 


IV. Curt-cuar anp Disc: 


BELLADONNA AGAINST SCARLET Fever.—The 
value of belladonna, as a prophylactic against 
scarlet fever, though disbelieved by many prac- 
titioners, is, I think, pretty generally supposed to 
have some foundation in truth. That its preser- 
rative power, however, is by no means great and 
unquestionable, appears very clearly from a com- 
plete digest of the information which exists on 
the subject, recently published by Dr. Porcuer 
in The Charleston Medical Journal, and reprinted 
in The London Journal of Medicine, for November. 


ERIES. 


It is well known, that a greater number of persons 


resist the contagion of scarlet fever than of 
measles and hooping-cough, so that, when the 
belladonna is administered to numerous families 
in a district, we must not ascribe the exemption 
in all of those who escape, to the prophylactic 
powers of the drug. On the other hand, every 
case of scarlet fever occurring in a person who 
has been treated by the belladonna, is either an 


argument against the universality of its pre- | 


serving powers, or a proof that it has, in that 
case, been inadequately administered—the medi- 
cine has not proved prophylactic, either because 
it was intrinsically non-prophylactic, or because 
the mode of giving it was such as to prevent its 
prophylactic power from being manifested. 
success of the belladonna would afford a better 


statistical aspect were all the cases in which it was | 


administered in infinitesimal doses withdrawn, 
and the results calculated solely from the experi- 
ments of rational experimenters. In fact, it is 


The | 


tesimalists, as the existence of their doses cannot 


producing any effects upon the system is entirely 
repudiated by the great mass of educated medical 
men. Upon the whole, I am inclined to think 
that, although it is manifest that all who take 
belladonna, even in rational doses, are not safe 
during an epidemic of scarlet fever, yet the facts 


number of those who take it resist the poison 
than of others. It is, therefore, supposing this 
view to be correct, proper to use it as a prophy- 
lactic; and, if it be generally employed, a correct 
estimate may ultimately be obtained of its value. 
To theorise as to the modus operandi, when the 


premature; but it may be stated, nevertheless, 
that, of the various solutions of the problem 
which have been offered, the one which appears the 
most reasonable is that given by HurELtanp, who 
says that the prophylactic efficacy of belladonna, 
is in virtue of its power of diminishing nervous sus- 
ceptibility, without which one cannot receive the 
poison of the disease. If this explanation be cor- 
rect, the keeping of persons under the obtunding 
dominion of other narcotics might probably be 
found equally, or to extent, beneficial. 
Some support is given to this hypothesis by a 
a statement incidentally made by Mappey, i: 
his Travels in the 
a large staff of persons employed in burying 
those who died of plague, and who were constantly 
under the intoxicating influence of ardent spirits, 
not was seized. Did permit me, I 





some 





one space 
this view. Some suppose that the belladonna acts 
as a prophylactic, by eliminating the poison as 
soon as received into the body, by the kidneys. 
Certainly, the diuretic powers of the drug are un- 
doubted; and the older writers, cbserving its 
strong action on the kidneys, flattered themselves 
that, by its means, they could so purify the blood 
as to cure cancer, and eradicate the cancerous 
diathesis. The results of the experience of fifteen 
observers is tabulated by BayLe; and the follow- 
ing is a summary of the columns:—of 2,027 who 
took belladonna, 1,948 escaped scarlet fever, and 
79 were attacked, In conclusion, I would say, 
that, in the present state of our knowledge, 
physicians ought to use belladonna in the hope, 
if not in the belief, that it really possesses the pre- 
phylactic power attributed to it; and, though by 


no means strongly impressed with the reality of 
this power, I am in the habit of strongly recom- 
mending its steady use in families exposed to the 
contagion of scarlet fever. Those who wish to 
understand the subject in all its bearings, are 
referred to the elaborate monograph which has 


suggested these remarks.——INJuRIES TO THE 
KyEsS oF SporTsMEN FRoM Snot, &c.—Mr. 
Wuitt Coorrr, Opthalmic Surgeon to St. 


Mary’s Hospital, contributes a practical paper 
on this subject to The Londen Journal of Medicine. 
for November. He treats, Ist, of Injuries from 
Shot; 2nd, of Injuries from Copper Caps: and, 
3rd, of Injuries from Thorns. Speaking of in- 
juries from shot, he remarks: 
effects produced upon the eyeball by a shot-pellet. 


observation, three i 


ecchymosis externally, and, not unfrequently, 
paralysis of the retina. If the eye be struck 
obliquely by the round pellet, it will glance off, 
cutting a little furrow which marks its course: 
| but, if the eye be struck point blank, or if the 
shot has been flattened or jagged by previous col- 
lision, the tunics will probably be penetrated, 
and the shot will lodge in the interior of the 
globe. The peculiarly tough structure of the 
sclerotic, offers great resistance to the progress of 





if the outer side of the eye be struck, or lodges 
in the orbit, if the inner side. Those cases in 


which a grain of shot pierces the eye (except 


but fair to exclude the experiments of the infini- | 


i 
East, to the effect that, out of 


might adduce additional allegations in support of 


be demonstrated, and as the possibility of their | 


several shot struck about him, and one hit his left 
eye. The pain was, at the moment, acute, and 
the sight greatly impaired. He came under my 
notice two days afterwards, and I found consider- 


| able eechymosis over two-thirds of the sclerotic, 


seem to warrant us in concluding, that a larger | 
| dable; and, when it lodges in the globe, the in- 


actuality of the operation is still sub judice, seems | 


-“The external | 


are, according to my i 
number. If the shot be spent. it will bruise and 
not penetrate the eye, causing considerable | 


when “ired at a very short distance), appear to be | 


| 
| a shot; hence, it frequently glances off altogether, 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| instance; as, 
downwards 


for example, by a shot glancing 
from the branch of a tree. Much, 


most itrequent when the lid is struck in the first | 


and on the velocity, whether the sclerotic be | 


| 
| however, will depend on the angle of incidence, | 
| 


penetrated or not. The following is an illustration 
of the first description of injury:—Case. A man 
cet. 32, was acting as marker to a party of sports- 
men, and had ascended a tree to obtain a good 
| view. A covey of partridges rose between him 
| and the gentlemen, who were distant about one 
| hundred yards, and, on their firing at the birds, 


| 


| ing more or less directly on hygienics. 


but no breach of surface. The frequent applica- 
tion of cold, and astringent collyria, speedily 
removed all traces of the blow, and the sight was 
gradually recovered.” When a shot penetrates 
the eye, the consequences are much more formi- 


jury is extremely serious. “If the shot be seen 
in the anterior chamber, there can be no hesita- 
tion as to the propriety of extracting it, by an 
incision through the lower part of the cornea; 
but, if it be hidden in the globe, all unnecessary 
probing or poking is to be strongly deprecated; 
no possible advantage can result from stirring up 
the vitreous humour with a probe, in tl 
finding the shot, and such a proceeding cannot 
fail to deprive the patient of the faint chance of 
recovery he otherwise has. Under sueh circum- 
stances, the room should be darkened, and the 
most absolute quiet enjoined; the head should be 
well elevated, and not allowed to move; 
should be equally motionless, and the sound eye 
ought to be closed with a strip of plaster, to 
prevent the other opening from sympathy; rags 
dipped in cold water should be applied to it; the 
should be freely opened, and depletion 
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practised, according to the age and constitution 
of the patient.” Mr. Coorer illustrates the three 


parts of his paper with instructive cases, on 
which he bases important rules of practice.—— 
Dyspepsia, ASSOCIATED WITH PARASITIC 
PLANTS IN Stomacu.—In 1842, Professor 
JOUN Edinburgh, showed by the 
microscope that, in some distressing cases of 
dyspepsia, a parasitic plant, to which he gave the 
name of sarcina ventriculi, was formed abundantly 
in the stomach. The sarcina venirii 
been observed, and described, by various British 
and foreign physicians. In a 
ture by Professor JENNER, he details a most re- 
markable case, in which the sufferer, after being 
for many years in a most deplorable condition, 
to health and comfort; 
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cident with this, was a cessat parasitic 
erowths. The neutral sulpha es, Ek relied 
their employment in such cases, is a 

addition to the therapeutic resources of 

Dr. Jenner found, that, where 


e sulphite of soda was omitted, the sarcine 
‘cturned; but, as he remarks, it is * not more 
isagreeable to the palate than carbonate of soda, 
and is less injurious, and many take the latter 
daily.” The clinical lecture, in which the whole 
subject is very fully and ably discussed, appeared 
in The Medical Times for the 23rd August, and a 
good abridgment of it is given in Zhe Londo 
Journal of Medicine for November.——Irisu 
Mepicat Cuaritres.—During | i 


V 
the physician. 
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last ion of 
Parliament, an important measure w: 
which these institutions have b 
better footing, and placed under the e nt con- 
trol of a special board. Along wi unpaid 
commissioners one paid medical commissioner 
has a seat; and to that important post has been 
appointed Dr. MacbonNELL, Professor of Deserip- 
tive Anatomy in the College of Surgeons of Ire- 
land, and one of the surgeons to the Richmond 
Hospital, Dublin. Two inspectors still remain to 
be nominated under the new act. Zhe Dublin 
Medical Press says:—* We think we could with 
safety point out two upon whom the choice will 
probably fall; one a surgeon of standing in this 
city, who has heretofore been engaged in similar 
duty, and who has given ample proofs of practical 
acquaintance with the subject; the other an 
equally eligible provincial practitioner.” —-—-Law 
or Evipence Act.—By the new law, diplomas 
are to be admissible in courts of justice, without 
proof of the seal, a reform which will bring with 
it a great saving to medical men, of annoyance 
and expense. New ReeGuiations ror NAVAL 
Assistant Surceons.—The Director-General has 
issued important orders, by which naval assistant 
surgeons have certain forms laid down for their 
guidance, under which they are regularly to 
report, not only on the sanatury condition of those 
intrusted to their care, but also on a vari : 
meteorological and other scientific matters, bear- 
Unfortu- 
nately, the assistant-surgeons are huddled up 
with the midshipmen—generally a set of noisy 
tricky boys—so that they cannot perform these 
new duties so well as their importance demands. 
HomcopaTuic AND MepicaL Pus- 
LISHERS.— Messrs. and Sox, medical 
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publishers, Fleet-street, have declined the further 
publication of homeopathic works, in conse- 
quence of the repudiation of homeopathy by the 
profession. The Messrs. Hicniery are booksellers 
to the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Prizes to Epicertics anp Iprots.—There is 
much doing by zealous and enlightened physicians 
on the Continent, as well as in this country, 
towards the elevation in the social scale of those 
mentally afflicted, Prizes are now awarded by 
Dr. Mirtvi1é to the female idiots of the Salpé- 
triére of Paris, for advances made by them in 
cleanliness, industry, dancing, &c. Upon a recent 
occasion, when these rewards were distributed, 
the Director-in-Chief of the Public Charities was 
present. In the blessed revolution 
happily being accomplished, in the treatment of 
the insane, let us remember with gratulation 
and gladness that the foremost of the reformers 
—the great leader in this good cause—is our 
own ConoLiy, a name destined to be for ever 
honourable, not only in the history of Medicine, 
but in the annals of Christian Philanthropy. 
Let the writings and exertions of Hiri, Hasta, 
and others be also gratefully remembered. 
CELsvUs. 








MUSIC. 


NEW 





MUSIC. 
The Syren's Invitation, music by ALEXANDER LEE, 
words by Miss Rosa Raryn.—A lively and graceful 
composition, in which, however, there is to be 
a slight resemblance to C. Ketver’s “ Down, down a 
Thousand Fathom deep.” The words do not seem very 
enticing, and probably the “ good knight ” mentioned in 


it was no less insensible to their merit than ourselves, 
ae 





as, if we may judge by the syren’s constant repetit 
of her entreaties, she had some difficulty in gaining his 
ear. Mr. Ler’s music, covers a multitude of 
such trifling defects, and as, among its other merits, 
The Syren’s Invitation is calculated to show off a good 
voice, we recommend it with tolerable confidence to our 
musical friends. 

In vain do we seek a redeeming point in The Star of 
Love, by 8. Netson: it is utterly commonplace. 
know, however, that Mr. NeLson can do better, and 
therefore the more earnestly recommend him to take 
heed lest name which certainly was 
within his grasp. : 

A pretty coquettish little song is A Young Lady's No, 
by the Author of “Will you Love me Then as Now,” 
which, when sung with proper naiveté of expression, 
will secure listeners, and doubtless create some sensa- 
tion in the drawing-room; yet who will not at once 
recognise its one fault, the similarity it bears through 
the first nine bars of each verse to the universally 
familiar ‘ We’ve Lived and Loved together.” F 

Mr. GLOVER has fallen very far short of himself in 
his ballad J met Her in the Crystal Halls. 
trumpery piece of music 
title-page; it may, however, pass in the halo of popu- 
larity which surrounds every thing associated with the 
Crystal Palace 

The Beautiful Maid in the Bloomer Costume, the 


however, 


he lose the good 


author of which wisely preserves his obscurity, is of | 


the “‘no song no supper” kind, and as long as the 
Bloomer mania lasts will be found admirably suited to 
gentlemen who have very little voice and know very 
little of -nusic. 





Of the same kind, though many degrees better, is | 
J. H. Hosss’s song entitled Jn honour of his Name, 
there is much good feeling in the words written by | 


CHares Mackay, Esq. 

I'd be a Bloomer, Written by Ernest H. ReeEp, 
composed by JAMES Perrinc. London: Purday, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

WHATEVER may be the imperfections or inconveniences 
attaching to the Bloomer costume, there certainly are 
some excellences connected with the subject. The 
ballad before us is a consequence of the excitement 
occasioned by the proposed innovation on the fashion of 
years, and carries with it a freshness and vivacity too 
often looked for and too seldom found in the catch- 
penny publications of the present day. The words are 
well written; the melody is playful and catching, and 
the illustration that illuminates the title page is 
unexceptionable. 








Music, Sweet Music. Words by CARPENTER; Music 
by J. P. Kntanr. London: Brewer & Co., Bishops- 
gate-street Within. 

Tus ballad is especially adapted for the amusement 

and instruction of families and schools. The words are 

pleasingly written and speak of the social influence of 
song. Mr. Kyicur has adapted them to a flowing 

melody well calculated to secure for the composition a 

handsome circulation. 


now so} 


detected | 


We | 


A very | 
covered with a very pretty | 





Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


A NEw play by Mr. Jerrold, and one by Mr. Marston, 
are in the hands of Mr. Kean, for early representation. 
Mr. Charles Horsley has made considerable pro- 
gress in a new Oratorio, on the story of “ Joseph.” 

The Society of British Musicians, nothing dannted by 

the failure of eighteen seasons totally unproductive of 

| British music, is about to recommence its chamber 
| concerts at the rooms of Mr. Erat, in Berners-street 

early in November. Another new opera, by Mr. E. 

Fitzwilliam, is announced as being in preparation for 

the next Haymarket season. Mr. Webster's first opera, 

| however, we believe, will be Mr. Macfarren’s “Charles IT.” 
| In this most of the parts will be sustained by their 
original representatives. 

The French government has given another proof of 
the interest it takes in, and the protection it extends 
to dramatic literature, by promising to give 16,000 
franes, or 640/. annually to the best plays in prose or 
verse which may be produced in the course of the year. 
— —The opera composed by M. Duprez. which was to 
have been produced in London during the past season, 
is now in rehearsal at Brussels, where Malle. Caroline 
Duprez is at present singing.——Signor Schira is said 
to have been nominated Mr. Bunn’s musical director for 
the coming season at Drury Lane. Rumour mentions 
operas by Mr. Balfe and by Mr. Benedict as works 
which probably may be performed. 
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ART JOURWAL. 

A Treatise on Chancel Screens aud Rood Lofts; 
their Antiquity, Use, and Symbolic Signification. 
By A. Wecsy Puery, Architect. Illustrated 
with Figures copied on stone, from Drawings 
by the Author. London: Dolman. 1851. 




















| Tuts is less an architectural than a theological 
work; its object being to maintain the indispen- 
sableness of screens to the due performance of 
Roman Catholic worship, a matter concerning 
which it appears that some difference of opinion 
| at present exists among religionists of that de- 
nomination. The propositions which Mr. Puc 
undertakes to defend are as follows: 


Ist. That open screens and enclosures of choirs and 
chancels, have existed from the earliest known period of 
| Christian churches down to the present century; that 
they form an essential part of Catholic tradition and 
reverence; and that no church intended for Catholic 
worship can be complete without them. 2nd. That 
their introduction belongs to no particular period or style; 
and that their partial disuse was not consequent on the 
decline of pointed architecture, but to the decay of 
reverence for the sacred mysteries themselves, as I 
have found screens of all styles and dates. 3rd. That 
| closed screens are only now suited to conventual and 
| collegiate churches in this country. the eathedrals 
| being required for the worship of the people, from whom 
| the view of the altar has never been purposely concealed. 
| 4th. That those who oppose the revival and continuance 
| of open screens, are not only enemies of Catholic tradi- 
{ 
| 


tions and practices, but the grounds of their objection 
militate as strongly against every symbolic form and 
| arrangement in ecclesiastical architecture, and therefore, 
| till they retract their opposition, they are practically in- 
| sulting the traditions of the church, impeding the 
| restoration of reverence and sulemnity, and injuring the 
progress of religion: (pp. 12, 13.) 


To Mr. Puern these matters are architecturally 
important, because he holds that, without reviving 
the faith and feelings of the middle ages, it is 
| impossible effectively to revive their art. His 
doctrine is, that the very types and forms of 
medieval architecture are symbolic, and inti- 


auspices they were developed. And, accordingly, 
he goes the length of saying, “If any man says 
he loves pointed architecture, and hates screens, 
I do not hesitate to denounce him as a liar, for 
one is inseparable from the other, and more, 
inseparable from Catholic arrangement in any style, 
Byzantine, Norman, Painted or Debased.” (p. 3.) 

That screens and screenwork have always, or 
at least from very early times, formed a part of 
“Catholic arrangement,” we see no reason to 
question. But then they are also applicable to 
many other purposes besides that of dividing the 
holy of holies from the body of the church; and 
they may be fitly used even in secular buildings, 
whether in the painted or any other style. Mr. 
Puain says, truly enough:—“ It is a natural prin- 
ciple to inclose any portion of a building or space 
| which is set apart from public use and access” 
| (p. 9); and, if this be so, we see no reason why 
| the beautiful examples of screens which the 


medieval builders have left us, should not have | 


mately connected with the religion under whose | 


| 








an interest for lovers of pointed architecture, 
wholly apart from any question of Catholic 
arrangement, or the particular purposes to which 
we may, for the most part, find them applied. 
We must protest against this attribution of every 
graceful form or skilful application of material 
which the genius of the medieval builders has left 
us, to the mere exigencies of symbolism and 
ceremonial. The great architects of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries built castles and 
town-halls with as much success as they built 
vathedrals, and their secular works are not less 
editying than their ecclesiastical, as examples of 
beautiful and artistic adaptation of means to 
ends. If we study them in this point of view, we 
need not embarrass ourselves with the religious 
opinions of the middle ages any more than with 
their system of physical science; and a belief in 
transubstantiation will be no more necessary for 
a due appreciation of screens, than an acceptance 
of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. Mr. 
Puan himself, lays down a very sound rule in 
connexion with this subject, at the close of his 
book. He says: 

I most earnestly conjure all those men who profess 
tu revive true architecture, to look to the wants and 
circumstances of the time, not to sacrifice principles, but 
to prove that the real principles can combine with any 
legitimate requirement of religion. Let the bishops and 
clergy practically perceive that Christian architecture 
fulfils perfectly all their wants; let there be light, 
space, ventilation, good access, with the absence of 
draughts, which destroy devotion, and excite prejudice 
against pointed doorways. Avoid useless and busy 
detail, and rely on good proportions and solemnity of 
effect. Above all, we must remember that every old 
thing is not an object of imitation—everything new is 
not to be rejected: (p. 123.) 


This is excellent advice; and, should it be 
generally followed by our architects, we may hope 
for buildings more appropriate and impressive than 
many that have been recently erected. 

Closely connected with the screen- arrangement 
in our ancient churches, was the rood-loft. called 
by the French jubé, a transverse beam spanning, 
in most cases, the chancel arch. In the primitive 
church, it seems, it was the custom to sing the 
Epistle and Gospel from two stone pulpits placed 
at the lower end of the choir, from whence they 
could be conveniently heard by the people; these 
were termed “ambones.” The rood-loft or jubé, was 
substituted for the ambo, and used for a similar 
purpose. It was ascended by two staircases, 
either in circular turrets, or carried up in the 
thickness of the wall, which was generally the 


vase in England. The fronts of the old rood-lofts 
were frequently most richly decorated with 


paintings or sculptures of sacred history, divided 
into panels or niches, surmounted by a rich 
“bratishing,” or parapet, of open traces and 
foliage. The cross or rood surmounted the whole, 
and gave a name to the arrangement. These 
roods, with their appurtenances, were among the 
most devoted objects of reforming destructive- 
ness, and have been, in this country, without 
exception, removed; and the screens have too 
often shared the same fate. The rood-loft de- 
stroyers are dignified by the name of “ ambono- 
clasts,” and Mr. Pvern describes four species of 
them—the Calvinist, the Pagan, the Revolu- 
tionary and the Modern. From the first of these 
sketches, a picturesque description of London in 
the olden time, is worth quoting: 


When we now behold the city of London, with its 
narrow lanes lined with lofty warehouses and gloomy 


| stores, leading down to the banks of the muddy 





Thames, whose waters are blackened with foul dis- 
charges from gas-works and soap-boilers, while the air 
is darkened with the dense smoke of chimneys rising 
high above the parish steeples, which mark the site of 
some ancient church, destroyed in the great conflagration, 
it is difficult to realize the existence of those venerable 
and beautiful fabrics where the citizens of London 
assembled in daily worship, and whose rood-lofts shone 
so gloriously on Easter and Christmas feasts. But this 
great and ancient city was inferior to none in noble 
religious buildings: and, in the sixteenth century, the 
traveller who approached London from the west, by the 
way called Oldbourne, and arriving at the brow of the 
steep hill, must have had a most splendid prospect be- 
fore him:—To the right, the parish church of St. 
Andrew’s, rising most picturesquely from the steep de- 
clivity, and surrounded by elms, with its massive tower, 
decorated nave, and still later chancel; on the left, the 
extensive building of Ely House, its great gateway, 
embattled walls, lofty chapel and refectories, and nume- 
rous other lodgings and offices surrounded by pleasant 
gardens. As then unalienated from the ancient see after 
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which it was called, it presented a most venerable eccle- 
siastical appearance. Further in the same direction, 
might be perceived the gilded spire of St. John’s Church 
of Jervsalem, and the Norman towers of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Priory. Immediately below was the Fleet 
river, with its bridge, and the masts of the various craft 
moored along the quays. At the summit of the opposite 
hill, the lofty tower of St. Sepulchre, which, though 
greatly deteriorated in beauty, still remains. In the 
same line, and on the embattled parapets of Newgate, 
the noble church of the Grey Friars, inferior in extent 
only to the cathedral of St. Paul, whose gigantic spire, 
the highest in the world, rose majestically from the 
centre of a cruciform church, nearly seven hundred feet 
in length, and whose grand line of high roof and pin- 
nacled buttresses stood high above the group of gable- 
houses, and even the towers of the neighbouring 
churches. If we terminate the panorama with the 
arched lantern of Saint-Mary-le-Bow, the old tower of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, and a great number of lesser 
steeples, we shall have a faint idea of the ecclesiastical 
beauty of Catholic London: (pp. 76, 77.) 

How the first blow was struck which led to the 
defacement of this picture, the reader will find 
in the story of the Calvinist Ampruopast. Time 
has now changed the scene beyond the power of 
acts of Parliament or Commissioners for Public 
Improvements to restore. 

The Pagan, Amprvopast, is a flippant young 
French abbé of the eighteenth century, whose 
improvements in the architecture of the church 
over which he presides, are no less fatal to the 
elegant gothic screen-work which adorned it, 
than the axe of the rabid Calvinist might have 
been. The destroyer of the Revolution came 
next and finished the work which the Italianised 
taste of the ecclesiastics of the previous century 
had begun. The destruction which has arisen 
from all three sources together is beyond all 
calculation. Finally, the modern Ambruodasts 
are those religionists of Mr. Puary’s own faith, 
against whom the present work is more par- 
ticularly directed, who adhere to the meretricious 
style of ornament, which usually offends the eye 
in Continental churches of the present day, and 
which forms the staple in most of the Roman 
Catholic places of worship in our metropolis. 








Of these persons the principal characteristics are 
“great irritability at vertical lines, or transverse 
beams and crosses; a perpetual habit of abusing 
the finest works of Catholic antiquity and art, and 
exulting in the admiration of everything debased, 
and modern, and trumpery; an inordinate propensity 
for candles and candlesticks which they arrange in 
every possible variety; they require great excitement 
in the way of lively, jocular and amatory tunes at 
divine service, and exhibit painful distress at the sound 
of solemn chanting or plain song; at divine worship 
they require to sit facing the altar, and near the pulpit, 
and then if the edifice be somewhat like a fish-market, 
with a hot-water pipe at their feet, a gas-pipe in the 
vicinity, and a stove in the rear, they can realise a some- 
what Italian atmosphere in cold and cheerless England, 
and revive some sparks of that devotion that the gloomy 
vaulting of Westiminster and the odious pillars of a new 
rood screen had well nigh deprived them of: (pp. 98, 
99.) 

The reader will form some idea from this 
description of the difficulties which our reforming 
architect has to deal with, in places where it 
might have been supposed that his doctrines 
would have met with the most cordial reception: 


As the inclosure of the sanctuary can be traced from 
the erection of the earliest Christian churches, and as 
they are inseparably connected with reverence and 
solemnity, we might have hoped, and indeed expected 
that the restoration would have been hailed by all who 
profess the ancient religion as an evidence of returning 


faith. 


which they were raised. Bad as was the Paganism of | 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was dressed out 
in much external majesty and richness; but now nothing 
is left but the fag end of this system; bronze and 
marble are replaced by calico and trimmings; the 
works of the sculptor and the goldsmith are succeeded 
by the milliner and the toyshop; and the rottenness of 
P ¢ I 


the Pagan movement is thinly concealed by gilt paper | 


and ribands—the nineteenth century apeings of the 
Medicean era. Cheap magnificence, meretricious show, 
is the order of the day: something pretty, something 
novel, calico hangings, sparkling lustres, paper plots, 
wax dolls, flounces and furbelows, glass cases, ribands 
and lace, are the ornaments and materials usually em- 
ployed to decorate, or rather disfigure, the altar of 
sacrifice and the holy place. It is impossible for church 
furniture and decoration to attain a lower depth of 


degradation, and it is one of the great impediments to | 


the revival of Catholic truth: (p. 100, 101.) 


That these things should be so is neither sur- 
prising nor unintelligible, but the conclusions we 


draw are very different from those of Mr. Puar. 





The art of the middle ages was great and | 
glorious, because it resulted frgm the effort of | 


the strongest minds of the time to illustrate and 
embody doctrines which they sincerely and un- 
hesitatingly believed. Their faith and knowledge 
have become foolishness to the present age, not 
indeed that we may not find individuals, nay 
whole classes of persons, who are no wiser and 
wish to be no wiser than their ancestors four 
centuries ago, but these do not represent the mind 
of the time; the mass of intellect, the active 
energy of the nineteenth century, is moving and 


working in quite a different atmosphere, and | 


among them alone who breathe this free and 
ennobling air can qualities be found analogous to 
those of the master-minds of the middle ages. 
The love of truth, the love of freedom, the love 
of the beautiful are closely connected; no wonder 
therefore that among avowed obscurantists and 
the propagandists of exploded superstition the 
most debased taste should be found. ‘This de- 
basement is the very result of the attempt to 
keep alive and propagate doctrines which the 
healthy and cultivated intellect of the day rejects; 
a very small and unimportant portion of the 


whole community can be affected by these 
efforts. It is but an abnormal excrescence upon 
the cultivation of the age. The qualities which 


Mr. Puein admires in the medieval artists, and 
which engage his sympathies, may be found 
among the men of the present day, but not 


directed to the same objects, and not where he | 


perhaps would look for them. We look for a 
renewal of the glories of ancient art in the frank 
and bold development of the great ideas of our 
own century, of those which truly interest and 
employ the strongest minds among us; devoted 
to the embodiment of that which is indeed the 
faith of the age, architecture may rise again and 
proceed to unthought-of triumphs. It is good 
then to study the screen-work of the church- 
builders of the fifteenth century, because we see 
how, having an end to attain, they accomplished 
it in the most appropriate and beautiful manner; 
but let us not conclude that we can do nothing 
unless we have before us precisely the same ends 
and objects as they. We have been recently 
passing an apprenticeship in medizyval art, during 
which it has been indispensable to stick closely 
to models, and to be content with servile imitation 


of ancient detail; this course was the only one 
possible in order to wean the eye from the hybrid 
and debased forms of pseudo-classic style, and to | 
enable the architectural student to acquire that 
profound familiarity with gothic type which is 
requisite for the free and independent application 
of its principles. 
But, alas, we have a class of men to oppose the | career opens worthy of the architect’s highest 


This end attained, a broader 


revival of ancient symbolism, on whom the examples of | strivings, but in which nothing great, national or 


fifteen centuries of Catholic antiquity fail to produce 
the slightest recognition of respect. The past is to them 
a nullity, and they would fain have us believe that the 
present debased externals of religion are to be equally 
received and propagated as those which are generated 
during the finest ages of Christian art. Now knowing 
the whole history of this debasement in religious art, 
its origin and progress and the general decline of 
Catholic faith and Catholic principles, corresponding to 
its increasing influence, it is impossible for us to regard 
its very existence otherwise than an intolerable evil, and 
we must labour incessantly for its utter expulsion from 
our churches. The decline of the Christian art and 


architecture may be dated from a most corrupt era in| and in a most perfect state. 
however, fails to give that sharpness and clear- 
ness of detail which is desirable for the represen- 


the history of the church: and ever since that the 
most unnatural adoption of Pagan externals for Catholic 


rites, we mourn the loss of those reverend and solemn | tation of gothic tracery. 
in North Germany, although Lutheranism has 


structures which so perfectly embodied the faith for 





lasting can be effected without the frank abjura- 
tion of all exploded formula and creeds become 
impossible. 


Mr. Puern’s work contains descriptions and 


short notices of a variety of screens in Italy and 
Spain, Germany and Flanders, France, Brittany | 
and England. 
A drawing of a marble screen in the church of 
the Frari, Venice, illustrates the old arrangement 
of the ambones, having a pulpit at each corner. 
The detached altar of St. Michele, Florence, with 
its brass screen-work, in plate IV., is a very 
beautiful specimen of the Italian pointed style, 


Many of these are now destroyed. 


Stone engraving, 


The town of Lubeck, 


retained the magnificent screens of several of its 
churches entirely unimpaired. The treasures of 
this ancient town appear to be not so well known 
as they deserve. “I consider,” says Mr. Puery, 
“the churches of Lubeck to be the most in- 
teresting, as regards fittings and details, of any 
ecclesiastical buildings remaining in Europe. 
There are examples of metal work, early painting, 
and wood-carving of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, and the finest monu- 
mental brass in the world, most probably by the 
| Same artist as produced the famous one at St. 
Albans, but much larger and more elaborate.” 
Of four of these screens drawings are given which 
fully justify the above encomiums. Munster, 
| Hildesheim, Geluhausen, Marburg and Ober- 
wesel furnish other specimens of German work. 
Four or five examples of eighteenth century 
| screens, from French churches, contrast miserably 
enough with the rich ancient work of the churches 
| of Folgoet and Lambadu in Brittany. These beau- 
tiful specimens seem excellently preserved. The 
church of St. Fiacre, Mr. Pucix mentions, is 
| situated in a remote locality and almost deserted. 
A few years ago the screen was on the point of 
being sold, had not a neighbouring innkeeper, 
who derived no small profit from the lovers of 
antiquity which this venerable relic of art brought 
| to his house, so resolutely opposed its removal 
| that it was at length suffered to remain. 

Of English screens Mr. Pugin gives no draw- 
ings, not, however, from lack of material, for as 
| he observes, there is no country in Christendom 
| where so many screens are still preserved and 
| standing as in England. The counties most 
abounding in screens are Norfolk, Suffolk, Lin- 
| colnshire, Cambridgeshire and Devonshire. The 
churches in Wales were mostly furnished with 
rood lofts, and Mr. Pue1n remarks it i. curious 
fact that there is a striking res lance between 
the screens of Wales and Brittany. Although in 
the reign of Epwarp VI., the roods with their 
attendant images were removed, the screens do 
































not generally appear to have suffered. 
Considering the great number of screens yet stand- 
| ing, it i ent that those which have been removed 
| were demolished through the ignorance or indifference 
of the authorities during the repairs that the buildings 
| have undergone. * * * Ther St examples 
| of past reformation screens, one at Gedington church, 

of a simple but good character, rat Martham 





church, Norfolk, which is painted and gilt: (p. 69.) 


Many of the college chapels at Oxford and 
| Cambridge afford examples of screens of very 
late periods. In these cases their use and con- 
venience is obvious and has naturally led to their 
retention. The general spirit of conservation and 
restoration which is abroad, renders it impossible 
that any now existing screens will hereafter be 
suffered to be destroyed, but we hold it very 
unlikely that they will | ed as indis- 
pensable arrangements into Protestant places of 
worship, and we conceive that Mr. PuGin’s views 
are little likely to find acceptance among the laity 
of any persuasion. We should be glad to see the 
subject of screens treated from a more purely 
artistic point of view. In all cases where it is 
required to hedge off a part of a hall or building 
for special or private purposes, ornamental screen- 
work may appropriately be used, and the ancient 
builders have left us mcdels of every variety of 
simplicity and richness. A good collection of 
examples from continental as well as English 
| churches, arranged in order of date, would be of 
great service, and no person is more capable of 
illustrating the subject than Mr. 
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The Museum of Classical Antiquities. Nos. I. to UI. 
Many of our readers, fond of art and of antiquities, are 
probably not aware that there is a quarterly journal 
which has for its express object the collection and dif- 
fusion of information relative to “ Architecture and the 
Sister Branches of Classic Art.” We had not even 
heard of its existence until the three first numbers were 
placed upon our table. But a brief glance at their 
| contents sufficed to satisfy us of their value. The con- 
tributors are manifestly persons of profound learning, as 
well as of great taste, and the editor display 














| very sound 
judgment in the selection of subjects, so as to please a 
variety of readers. Among the articles which have 
most delighted us are the opening one “ On the Advan- 
tage of the Study of Antiquity, and on 





Excellence in 
| Art,” which, we presume, is from the pen of the Editor; 
| Mr. Grgson’s (the sculptor) essay on “ The Sculptures 
| of the Ionic Monument at Xanthus, discovered by Sir 
| C. Fellows;” Mr. C. Newron’s remarks on “ The Col- 

lections of Ancient Art in the Museums of Italy, the 
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Glyptothete at Munich, and the British Museum;” and 
Mr. Semper’s essay on “The Study of Polychromy, 
and its revival.” We shonld add that ev ery number of 
this very valuable quarterly contribution to art is abun- 
dantly illustrated with woodcuts and lithographs, plain 
and coloured, of the objects described, so that it is a 
work for the drawing-room table, and, in volumes, will 
be for permanent preservation rather as a book than as 
a journal. 


The Art Journal for November, having completed its 
wondrous illustrated catalogue of the Exhibition, 
endeavours to preserve its unusual attractions by in- 
creased beauty. Here we have engravings of STaNn- 
FIELD’s “ Battle of Trafalgar,” and LINNELL’s 
Cutting,” from Vernon SWANTHALER’S 
“ Statue of Bavaria,” : ind a multitude of exquis ite wood- 
cuts, illustrating 





Gallery, 





on the Works of OsLADE, on 
the Costures of Various Epochs. just now peculiarly 
amusing, Examples of German Art, and Mrs. S. C. 


HAuv’s delightful “ Pilgrimages to English Shrines.” 





Talk of the Studios. 
Tae statue of the late Lord George Bentinck has been 
placed upon the seideat il in Cavendis! ~aquare. ——Mr. 
William Boxall, Mr. Edward William Cooke, Mr. Frank 
Stone, and Mr. ene A a have Soci pe die’ Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy of Art The monu- 
ment in memory a “the Tate dadieitiliannaa of 





Sutherland, erected and others connected 


tenantry 





with the county, at a cost of about 700/., has just been | 
completed.—_—The Liverpool Academy of the Fine | 
Arts has awarded its of 501. to Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt for his picture of ntine rescuing Sylvia from 





Proteus, and him for his falsity,”—taken 
Gentlemen of Verona. 


published a suggestion for a new site 


reproac 
from fer yeare’s * 


The 





Times has 


for the National Gallery by removing the Knightsbridge 
barracks, as well as all the houses which abut on the 








Park from the barr: to Albert-cate-—Crawford 


the sculptor, whom the American Government has now 
engaged at Rome on a colossal group of equestrian 
statues, is claimed by an Irish journal as a native of | 
Ballyshannon. His family still resides in that town, 
but his mother emigrated to America with the future 








sculptor when vas 0 ly three years old. Thus, 
among the eminent contempor culptors, Ireland 
claims as her own, M‘Dor Hogan, Carew, 
Lawler, and Moore-——A Ro: man ve pavement of 





has be 
erch ex 


great beauty 
of the Fr 





n brought to light at Aumale, one 
jlonies of A! euch much 


geria, 
injured in parts—having been discovered in a yard 
surrounded by stables and constantly trodden by horses, 


—there still remains an extent of 
by six in a good stat 
statue of 
been presented to Un 


for superil 


about seventeen feet 
of preservation ——The marble 
xy the late Mr. M. L. Watson has 
iversity College by the Committee 
its execution and erection. The 
subscription list includes the names of many persons 
distinguished in and in Art, and by birth and 
rank,—but the amount subscribed is under 400/.—and 
is therefore insufficien r the ordinary expenses. 
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The statue of William the Conqueror has been in- 
augurated with great ceremonial in his native town of 
Falaise.——M. Ingrés, one of the most celebrated 
chiefs of the modern French School of Painting, has 
determined to bring out in the book form, and with 


descriptive letter-press, engravings of the 
collection of all his production 
ment of his career d 
designs and sketches are 
great and laboured paintings 


complete 
s, from the commence- 
down to the present time. Simple 
to be given, as well as 
The Austrian sculp- 


rough 





ture is likely to be dispersed far and wide. In addi- 
tion to the various sales and removals, the much- 
admired statue, “Trust in God,” by Sisnor Gandolfi, 


has been purchased by Mr. Butler, of Uj 
Hackney. It must be gratifying to our Austrian friends 
to find that their works are so highly appreciated in 
» French local journals have lately 
g the erection of a statue to Madame 


yper Clapton, 








this country. ——T} 


been recommer 





de Sévigné; and M. Janin has just contributed one of 
his most flowery feuilletons in the Journal des Débats 
to the cause———-The committee for the erection of a 


monument at Genoa to the memory of Christopher 
Columbus has issued a notice, informing the public that 
the events of the last three years have caused a con- 
siderable diminution in the subscription for that national 
work, and that about 100,000 franes more will be re- 
quired to complete it.——The Gallery of Apollo at the 
Louvre, so called from the centre subject of the ceiling, 
which represents Apollo slaying the serpent Python, 
has been recently thrown open to the Parisian public, 
after a complete restoration. -—A valuable addition 
has just been made to our scanty knowledge of Vandyck. 
His marriage to Mary Ruthven it now appears took 
place only the year before he died:—Colonel Stepney 
Cowell, in his Gowrie researches, 


having discovered 
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| g! ass covering. 


that in 1640 Patrick Ruthven assigned 1207. per 
annum to his daughter Mary, preparatory to her mar- 
riage with Sir Anthony. The great artist died in 
1641, on the very day on which the only offspring of 
their marriage was baptised. Another fact from the 
Gowrie papers relates to Vandyck’s works. Patrick 
Ruthven appealed in 1644—apvarently ineffectually—- 
to the House of Lords to prevent his granddaughter 
from being defrauded of her father’s collection of pic- 
tures: they, it is stated, being fraudulently sent out of 


| England by one Richard Andrews. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


SINCE my last, Miss 7, AURA KEENE has appeared in 
As You Like it, and The Merchant of Venice. She is 
successful in both, though she was suffering from indispo- 
sition during her firstappearance in Portia, Rosalind 
and Portia are both marked by that graceful, unobtrusive 
nee which has always been evinced in Miss 
s acting. Of Mr. Henry Farreyn’s Shylock, 
I must do him the justice to say that it is not one-half 
so bad as I anticipated; it bears the marks of careful 
study and intelligence, and though there is no great 
amount of originality about the performance, he follows 
correctly the traditions of the by-gone great, and brings 
out most of the best points effectively. The part is 
decidedly above his capability, but he deserves a modi- 
cum of praise for coming so much nearer the mark 
than one would have given him credit for. A piece, 
curious as combining child-like innocence of plot, with 
childish simplicity of dialogue, followed this play. 
A bold defiance of nature and probability is too general 
in modern farce toexcite surprise, but in the con- 
struction of the Original Bloomers, anything approach- 
ing to art is also car — avoided, perhaps the lauded 
Ars celare arterie has been carried out a little too far, 
to what authors call a varnishing point. he story, 
therefore, if there be any, is at present involved in 





| obscurity, the general impression left on the mind upon 


the descent of the curtain, being—next to gratitude— 

that two young ladies having thrown off that badge of 
woman’s bondage—the petticoat, wisely repented and 
put iton again. There was also an American gentle- 
man with a character very strongly m: arked by a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and a voice apparently pumped up 
from along way off, according to the statute in such 
case made and provided; who moreover persisted in 
smoking a cigar in a lady’s drawing-room without per- 
with his hat on, lolling with his feet on the 
sofa cushions, on the table, or out of the window, all of 
which agrecable peculiarities, with other 





| eccentric ities, are, as is well-known, — ae 


the American gentleman. A great deal was said, 
the course of wh ich, were a few injudicious peer Hg 
the brillianey of which, even when new, was question- 
able, and a great deal of ingenuity was displayed in the 
elaborite cireumlocution, by which the apparently in- 
offensive word ‘trousers’? was avoided. It is but 
justice to add that the piece was nevertheless received 
so far from unfavourably, asto embolden the two principal 
performers to make a free-will offering of themselves 
before the curtain. A proceeding “whiel 1, if not 
altogether uncalled for, appeared very unnecessary. 

A Squib for the Fifth of November isthe last novelty 
at the Srranp, like most of the productions, of this 
amusing little Theatre, it is marked with considerable 
wit and smartness. Thetis and Peleus continues to 
keep the audience in a continual roar. The uncertainty 
of a first night has been overcome, and the puns and 
allusions flow in an uninterrupted stream. 

Iam happy to hear that Mr. Wricut has so far 
recovered his health and voice, as to be able to act at 
Birmingham, where he is in great request. 

Tue HAYMARKET Will open on Monday next with 
MAc¥YARREN’S opera of Charles the Second. 

Timon of Athens, has appeared again in the bills of 
Sapiier’s Wetts. ‘The admirable acting of Mr. 
Pue.ps, and the perfect manner in which it is put on 
the stage, will always ensure it a hearty audience. 

“here is a probability of the Kerrys taking the 
James’s THEATRE, as their connexion with the 
Pr txcess’s has terminated. 





LORGNETTE, 

Royat Potytrecunic Instirution.—The pro- 
fessors of this well-known establishment are now 
engaged in delivering a series of lectures on subjects of 
interest and intelligence, more particularly of those 
Metals chiefly serviceable in the manufactures of Great 
sritain. Doctor BAcHorrneR has chosen for his 
subject the beautiful art of electro-plating, and during 
his discourse, exhibits numerous experiments, highly 
interesting and useful, which, with the popular style of 
the learned Doctor, renders his lectures so admirably 
adapted for the various classes who visit this popular 
institution. The lectures by the chemical Professor, Mr. 
PEPPER, was on the subject of Iron, Steel, &c., illus- 
trated with many brilliant experiments. The late 
improvement in the Daguerreotype department of this 
institution, are well worth inspecting, more particularly 
since the great improvement discovered by Mr. R. 
3EARD in the colouring process, which now resembles 
fine enamels, both in effect and durability, as they will 
effect of the atmosphere without the aid of 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


Mr. J. E. Tischmacher, in in his examination of the 
grain gold found in California, has detected a notable 
proportion of another metal, Dlatinwm, which is 
likely to become an additional object of search in that 
metalliferous country. In an ounce of the finest gold 
in grains, he discovered about fifty grains, which on 
further examination, turned out to be Platinum, a 
metal of very considerable i importance in the arts. He 
states, that this proportion is nearly as large as that 
obtained from the gold procured from the South Ame- 
rican mines. In experimenting on two minerals from 
the Zirkon Syenite of Norway, he has observed a body 
which, in its simple state, as also in its combinations 
with other bodies, he found to differ from all known 
simple bodies. The name Donanivum has been given 
to it, from the Teutonic god, Donar. The first notice 
of this mineral was in a publication by Dr. Krantz of 
Boun, who therein described it under the name of 
Orangite, from its remarkably characteristic colour. In 
a late number of THE Critic (v ide page 490) I referred 
to the conclusions drawn by Dr. I’. Williams from his 
researches on the Anatomy ar ; Physiology of the 
Lamellibranchiate Mollusca, and in connection with 
this subject, he states that the boring of the Pholades 
can only be explained on the principle which involves 
both a chemical and mechanical action; but Mr. J. 
Robertson, who has also studied the habits of these 
animals, states, that they bore their holes by grating 
the chalk with their rasp-like valves, and when it is 
well pulverized by their feet, foreing it through their 
principal or branchial syphon, and squirting it out in 
obleng nodules. In the foot of these animals there is 
a gelatinous spring or style, i ssing great elasticity, 
and which appea ars to be the chief agent in the motions 
of these little animals. 

M. Barraude, a French naturalist, has collected about 
ith an unu- 
isted by ten 

or twelve intelligent workmen, he has been employed 
for ten years in this scientific pursuit, the result of 
which is, a harvest of fossil genera and species, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of the Crustacea (chiefly 
Trilobites) and Cephalopoda, and with these there were 
also some Gasteropoda and Pteropoda, Acephala, Bra- 
chiopoda and Corals. M. Agassiz has lately made an 
interesting communication at one of the meetings held 
at New Haven in America, for the promotion of Scie nee, 
**On the care which some Fishes take of their Young. 
After referring to the general disbelief with which 
stories of fishes taking care of the 3 young have been 
received, he stated that recently, while engaged ia col- 
along the shores of Lake Lebayo, in 
Maine, he was led to observe the actions of a couple of 
cat-fish, which at his approach left the shore calla 
and returned to the deeper water. This movement 
being several times repeated, he was led to a closer 
observation. The peculiar black appearance of the 
place which the fishes had left, first attracted his par- 
ticular attention. Examining more closely, a nest was 
discovered, in which were moving a number of little 
tadpoles, these were at first taken for the tadpoles of 
frogs, and to test the attachment of the old fishes to the 
spot, Professor Agassiz took some pains to experiment 
upon them. Pausing for a few moments, ‘the two 
fishes returned closely and cautious! y looking anxiously 
towards the nest, to see if it h id been disturbed. 
They approached to within six or eight feet of where 
he stood. They were evidently not in want of food, 
and he became convinced that they were seeking the 
protection of their young. Large stones thrown 
repeatedly into the middle of the nest, after these 
fishes had returned to it, only served to frighten them 
away for a brief period, they invariably returned to the 
spot within ten or fifteen minutes afterwards. He 
observed this four or five times in succession, and each 
time with the same result. The nest of these fishes 
was surrounded and protected by the aquatic plants 
growing in the lake. 

The Rev. Thomas Hincks has published a valuable 
paper as “Notes on the Butish Zoophytes,” with 
descriptions of some new species, accompanied by a 
series of well-executed plates. Mr. William Mitten is 
publishing ‘ A List of the Mosses and Hepatice,’’ at 
present observed in the county of Sussex. 

MINERALOGY.— Three new American Meteorites. 
—a. This one fell about twenty miles east of Columbia, 
and had been seen to fall during a violent thunder 
storm. The negro servant who witnessed its descent, 
ran off immediately to the spot; and after digging to 
the depth of eighteen inches, picked it up and brought 
it to the owner of the estate, saying, that if was a 
‘lump of solid thunder.” It differs from all meteoric 
stones hitherto observed, in figure as well as in com~ 
position. It is nearly round, and almost perfectly 
smooth, having only very slight elevations and depres- 
sions over its ‘surface. Its diameter is two-and-a-half 
inches, and its weight six-and-a-half ounces. It is 
probable that the compound of which this stone is 
principally composed, constitutes a mineral species 
pe ag unknown. 

This stone fell on the 31st of October, about 
eighteen or twenty miles from Concord, in North 
Carolina. Its weight is eighteen-and-a-half pounds, 
and in shape looks like a human foot encased in an 
indian-rubber overshoe. Its ground colour is of dark 
bluish grey, stained with fine rust points. Though 


1,100 species of Trilobites in Bohemia. W 
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rich in nickeliferous iron and pyrites, these ingredients 
ean scarcely be discovered upon a fractured surface, 
owing to the fineness into which they are interspersed. 
As might be supposed, it is strongly magnetic. _ 

c. This is a highly interesting iron mass, now in the 

ossession of Dr. Thomas Wells, formerly of Columbia, 
South Carolina, who is unacquainted with the par- 
ticulars of its discovery. It appears, however, to have 
been, until very recently, lying in a neglected state, 
near the house of a farmer, in the vicinity of the spot 
where it was first found. Its figure is irregular and 
ovoidal, being truncate at both extremities. It weighs 
117 pounds. The present is the second well-authenti- 
cated discovery of meteoric iron within the state of 
South Carolina; and both masses have been brought to 
light within the space of a single year. 

Meteortc PHENoMENA.—An additional interest 
attaches to the second of these meteoric stones 
{marked 6.) inasmuch as its fall was succeeded by 
other meteoric displays, in the same region, of a very 
striking character. A very brilliant meteor was seen 


at Tampa, Florida, by Lieut. Meade, in the evening of 


31st October, and Col. Sumner, of Lexington, South 
Carolina, relates that on the lst of November, early in 
the morning, explosions resembling distant artillery 
were heard by various persons, which were mistaken 
for blasting explosions. These continued until the 
afternoon, when these “ fire-winged messengers of the 
stars” became visible to the naked eye. One exploded 
about two miles northeast from his residence, with a 
stunning noise which shook the surrounding hills, and 
in its downward transit emitted a clear phosphorescent 
light, leaving a distinct line illuminated in its course. 
Another, five miles northward, was observed winging 
its course in the same direction, at quite a leisure rate, 
horizontally with the earth, and being spent exploded 
with noise and smoke. It appeared to be a revolving 
ball of white flame. At four, p.m., he was walking in 
a field at Pomaria, when a startling explosion took 
place, apparently three hundred yards or thereabouts 
distant from him. The sound was fuller than the 
loudest report of artillery would be at that distance, 
and sensibly shook the earth. At night there was a 
beautiful display of those “‘ fiery tears from the skies ”’ 
commonly denominated shooting stars. The sky was 
erfectly clear during the entire day, and a brilliant 
Pine was observable, even to the horizon. ‘The sunset 
was most brilliant crimson, and about ten, p.m., the 
flash of the northern lights was plainly visible. On this 
subject, Professor Shephard remarks, “If we adopt 
the views of Humboldt, concerning the origin of these 
bodies, the phenomena under consideration would seem 
to present us with a stream of falling stars and aerolites, 
differing in its period of apparition by about twelve 
days, from that of the first November stream, whose 
time has been put down by Humboldt from the 12th to 
the 14th of November.” 

Mr. Arrowsmith has published an admirable chart 
showing the recent discoveries in the Arctic Seas and 
the tracks of the various expeditions. 

Mr. Hind announces the discovery by Mr. Brorsen, 
of the Observatory of Baron Senftenburg in Bavaria, 
of a comet with a brilliant nucleus and a conspicuous 
double tail, one branch of which is turned towards the 
sun, arather unusual direction. On the 23rd October, 
it was found in right ascension thirteen hours forty-two 
minutes, and North declination thirty-two degrees fifty 
minutes. The right ascension increases six minutes 
seventeen seconds, and the distance from the North 
Pole diminishes at the rate of one degree fifteen minutes 
daily. Unless it has diminished in brightness, an ordi- 
nary night-glass will still show it without difficulty, 
somewhere about the Northern part of the constellation 
Bootes. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1. OF BOOKS, &c. 
Dr. Aveustus Prizmatrr, of Vienna, has published 
the first part, in ninety-two pages folio, of a Dictionary 
of the Japanese language. Measures are now taking 
to collect and print in a handsome edition, by the Ame- 
rican Doctrinal Tract and Book Society, the works of 
the “ holy and tearful” Thomas Shepard of Cambridge. 
We hear from Rome that the library of the Vatican 
is to receive the valuable collection of oriental manu- 
scripts made by the late Monsignor Molsa,—Laureani’s 
successor. The catalogue of the Leipsic Michaelmas 
Book Fair has just been published; it shows that from 
April to the end of September of the present year, the 
German book trade has produced 3,860 works, and 110 
maps, atlasses, &c. Besides these, the catalogue gives 
the titles of 1,130 works that are on the point of pub- 
lication; 1,949 works, about the half in the catalogue, 
are marked as “ important.” In Germany, Austria 
excluded, appear 746 newspapers; of which, 646 are 
printed in German, 5 in French, 1 in English, 15 in 
Polish, 3 in Wendish (the Wenden are a Slavonic people 
n the midst of Germany), 7 in the Lutheran language, 
In all Europe, according to official statements, 1,356 
newspapers are published, of which 169 are issued at 
Paris, 97 at London, 79 at Berlin, 68 at Leipzig, 36 at 
St. Petersburg, 24 at Vienna. It is with books 
(says The Leader) somewhat as with puns; after the 
very best rank the very worst. If you cannot with 




















expanded pinions reach the sublime, fly dauntlessly at 


the ridiculous, and your courage meets with jubilant | 


reward. As an example, take Mr. Warren’s Lily and 
the Bee. On reading it, a witty friend of ours declared, 
that the only explanation he could offer of such a 
phenomenon was, that “the author had gone mad from 
unmerited success.” Well, this inexplicable piece of 
inflated nonsense has gained the distinction of being 
“talked about.” It is only mentioned to be laughed at, 
but it zs mentioned; nay, gossip is big with illustrations 
of the “eminent men” who have written to the author 
to express their admiration, one adroit old flatterer, 
evading the delicate ground by declaring it to be 
“ above criticism.” (We thought it below notice, and, 
therefore, left it to die in peace.) But, as you know, 
the value of private criticism on presentation copies, 
such praises will not astonish you. If you wish to see 
the lengths official criticism can go we advise you to 
read the two pages of ‘critical opinions” Messrs. 
Blackwood are advertising—selected from the London 
and provincial press. They form a literary curiosity. 
All authors should study these two pages—they may 
learn there to be modest under eulogies, and patient 
under blame. If these journals vaguely praise you, 
say to yourself, they praised The Lily and the Bee! if 
these journals vaguely blame you, say to yourself, they 


, 


praised The Lily and the Bee ! 
2. OF LITERARY MEN. 

An eminent critic has just revealed a fact which very 
few people knew, viz., that St. Just, one of the most 
terrible of the terrible heroes of the first French revo- 
lution, wrote and published, before he gained his san- 
guinary celebrity, a long poem, entitled Orgaut.—— 
Last week’s official list of new publications for Paris, 
contains two entries which demonstrate in a remarkable 
manner, the extraordinary popularity of Walter Scott in 
France. One is the announcement of the publication of 
another volume of the twentieth edition of Defauconpret’s 
translation of his novels; the other is the announcement 
of an entirely new translation of the said novels. 
On Tuesday the venerable and much-esteemed poet, 











James Montgomery, Esq., completed his 80th year. In | 
celebration of the event, an oak tree was planted on the | 


lawn in front of the Sheffield Infirmary by the venerable 
poet, whose name has been intimately associated with 
the annals of the institution since it was projected in 
1792. The ladies of Sheffield also presented Mr. 
Montgomery on his birthday with a “ friendship offer- 
ing.” A very pleasing tribute of respect and friend- 
ship, as well as acknowledgment of professional skill, 
has just been received by the family of J.C. W. Lever, 
Esq., M.D. (one of the Physicians of Guy’s Hospital.) 
from a number of ladies, being patients of his. It con- 
sists of a marble bust of the Doctor, executed in the 
first style of the art, by Baily, R.A. The presentation 
of the bust was made, on behalf of the subscribers, by 
their Treasurer, Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth. 
3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 

As a proof of the strong feeling which exists of the 
necessity of an enlarged system of industrial education, 
we may mention the fact that the gifts made by the 
exhibitors of minerals, metallurgical processes, mining 
and other models, to the Museum of Practical Geology 
have been most extensive-———The President of the 
Board of Control, Lord Broughton de Gyfford, has placed 
at the disposal of Lord Clarendon, in his capacity of 
Chancellor of the University, a writership in the civil 
service of the East india Company, to be bestowed by 
him on one of the students as a reward for academic 
merit——The French National Assembly have lately 
voted 78,000 frances for the excavations at Nineveh, and 
30,000 francs for clearing the Temple of Serapis at 
Memphis. Opposition was silenced by the remark of 
the Minister, that it was for the majority to decide 
whether England should have the precious remains 
rather than France. The negotiations between Prus- 
sia and France for the conclusion of a treaty for the 
suppression of literary piracy, which were broken off, 
or rather suspended, some months ago, have been 
resumed. Hopes are entertained that they will be 
brought to a favourable issue. Another step has been 
made towards the destruction of literary piracy. On 
the 2lst, a treaty between Hanover and France, for 
prosecuting it in their respective territories, was signed 
at Hanover. The excavations now being carried on 
near Malton, in the course of the construction of the 
Thirsk and Malton Railway, have disclosed several 
antiquities of interest. The line cuts across Orchard- 
field (Orchil, or Highfield), an elevated platform com- 
manding an extensive view of the surrounding country, 
and which has been the site of British, Roman, and 
other encampments, part having also formed the double 
fosse which defended the eastern side of Malton Castle. 
Galignani reports that the great annual sitting of 
the five academies, united in one assembly, was held at 
the Institute on Saturday; M. de Tocqueville, the pre- 
sident of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
was in the chair, supported by MM. Villemain, Langlois 














| Royer, and Auguste Dumon, who severally represented 
the French Academy and those of Inscriptions and 
| Belles-lettres, Sciences and Fine Arts. The attend- 
| ance was very numerous. M. de Tocqueville 
opened the sittings at two p.m, with an appro- 
| priate discourse. The secretary then read a report 
on the results of the competition of 1851 for the prizes 
of philology founded by M. de Volney. A prize of 
1,200fr. was awarded to M. H. Steinthal, Ph. Dr., for 
an essay on certain languages spoken by the Yoloff and 
Bambarra negroes, considered in a phonetic and psycho- 
logical point of view. A prize amounting to the same 
sum was awarded to Mr. Munk, the celebrated Hebraist, 
for a notice on some Hebrew grammarians of the 10th 
and 11th centuries; a work remarkable for the sagacity 
displayed by the author in his researches, and for the 
singular results obtained. Dr. Lorenz Diefenbach 
obtained an honourable mention for his Comparative 
Dictionary of the Gothic Language. After this report 
the conditions for the new competition for }852 were 
proclaimed, and a member of each of the five academies 
successfully took his seat at the tribune, and read an 
original paper on a subject of science, literature, or fine 
arts; the most interesting of these was one by M. Arago, 
read by M. Laugier, on the physical constitution of the 
sun and stars, and on the ancient and modern opinions 
expressed on the subject. 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


At the beginning of last month, in the evening, two 
rabbits were placed in the den of one of the boa con- 
strictors in the Regent’s Park Zodlogical Gardens. ‘In 
the night, the watchman discovered that the boa had 
seized hold of the large rough railway wrapper of 
blanket which is placed over him for warmth, and was 
drawing it down his throat. Some fears were enter- 
tained, but he was not molested, and in due coarse he 
swallowed the whole of the blanket wrapper. By the 
end of October the blanket was seen to have moved 
several feet down his body. It is supposed that he 
snapped at one of the rabbits, missed his aim, seized 
the blanket, and in the half-light made that his prey— 
having no taste or instinct prompting him to prefer the 
rabbits to the dead wool. 

INSTINCT ON SOME OCCASIONS SUFERIOR TO 
Reason.—Instinet, as we have said, if it be at all 
allied to ‘“ reason,”’ is so, no further than as regards 
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‘thought ;” and that, very limited. Still, in some 
instances, instinct puts reason to the blush. A bird, a 
beast, or an insect, will eat as much as he requires, and 
will then be satisfied. They rarely eat to repletion. Is 
it always so with us? Some of our ventri-potential 
citizens, perhaps, will give us the answer. Then,— 
instinct teaches some birds to choose one spot; others, 
another. Some live in woods and thickets only. Some 
are gregarious; others, solitary. Some tame; some 
shy. But in all tribes, one and the same natural 
instinct prevails, Just so will any flower, if not 
tampered with by our “ modern improvements,” pro- 


duce unerringly ats own natural form, growing up 
minutely correct in its proportions, and diffusing all its 
inherent excellences widely around.—Aida’s Essays 
on Instinct and Reason. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A COUPLE OF NORTH COUNTRY SONNETS. 
I, 
TO A CERTAIN “MANCHESTER HOUSE.” 

House! that alone of all the city vast 

To the poor poet gave a shelter free ; 

Within thy walls may plenty ever be, 

And gifted guests enhance a glad repast! 

[ermes! O God of Travellers, thou that hast 
In charge the wanderers of the land a 
To the snug anchorage where "twas well with m« 
The wisest, loveliest, best, I pray thee cast 
Let Beauty there ray forth innocuous smiles : 
There Wisdom gaily spread his massy hoard: 
There sparkle Wit and lam! ent Humour shine! 
Whate’er enriches and whate'er beguiies, 
Send, Hermes! to the hospitable b l 
Of friendly Frank and genial Ger: 


















II. 

ROSTHERN MERF. 
Though much the centuries take and much bestow ; 
Most through them ell immutable remains 
Beauty whose world-wide empire never wanes, 
Sole Permanence ’mid Being’s ceaseless flow. 
These leafy heights their tiny temple owe 
To some rude hero of the Saxon Th 
Whom, slowly pricking from the n I 
Rapt iato votive mood the scene below 
Much, haply, he discerned unseen t 
Angels and Demons hovering ever 
But most he saw and felt I feel and see, 
Linking the Then and There with Now and Here— 
The grace serene that dwells on grove and |] 
charm of little Rosthern Mere. 
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BIRTHS, “MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGE. 
O’Bryxe—Hanpy.—On the 29th October, at the Abbey 
Yhurch, Malmesbury, by the Rev. Charles Pitt, William R. 
O'Bryne, Esq., the Naval Biographer, to Emily, eldest 
daughter of the Jate John Troughear Handy, 
Malmesbury, Wilts. 





DEATHS. 





Beaziey.—On the 17th Octobe 
Beazley, the architect. As architect and surveyor of the 
Drury-lane Committee, and comptroller of the works at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, he superintended many alterations, 
additions, improvements at both establishments 
Among his public works are several other theatres—the 
Lyceum, St. James’s Theatre, and the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, being of the number. Mr. Beazley had contributed 
to the theatre in another character than his professional 
one. For the old English Opera-house he wrote several 
farces and burlettas. He was the author of at least two 
novels, *‘ The Oxonian” and *‘ The Roué.” 

Lavy.—Recently, th 
of Mines in Sar “di nia, and of the Academy of Sciences in 
Turin, one of the most learned of Italian numismatists. He 
had created at great cost a Museum of Medals, which he 
presented to his country, and which bears his name. 

PELLEGRINI. On the 18th October, at Turin, Professor Pelle- 
grini, one of the members of the Provisional Government 
of Parma, in 1848, and who has since occupied a chair of 
philosophy at Turin. 

Saint Pairs Recently, at Moscow, M. de Saint Priest, 
member of the French Academy, formerly a Peer of France, 
and the author of several historical works. 

Sreruens.—On the l5th October, Mr. George Stephens, 
author of the tragedy of “‘ Martinuzzi,” after suffering from 


long-declining 




















Esq., of 


| Hertslet’s (L. 


in his 70th year, Mr. Samuel | 


" 
» Chevalier Lavy, Member of the Council | 


salth, and unexpected reverses of fortune. | 


In the year 1849, it may be remembered by some of our | 


readers, ‘‘ Martinuzzi” was performed at the Lyceum 
Theatre, thus evading the law which then existed, limiting 
the performance of five-act dramas to the patent houses 
and ‘the Hayma ket. 
tion of songs. 
lished three others 
“ The Queen of Hungary ;” 
“The Manuscripts of Erdeley. 

Wron.—On the 29th October, at Brighton, Mr. William 
Wyon, a medal engraver of admirable skill, and probably 
more widely known by his works than any other living 
artist. Mr, Wyon was the engraver of the later coins of 
King George the Fourth, and of all the coins of William 
the Fourth and of Her present Majesty. 





es this tragedy, Mr. Stephens pub- 
“Montezuma,” “ The Vampire,” and 
also several novels, including 

















List of New Books. 


Animal Intellect, and its Relations to Matter and Spirit, 
ls. 6d. cl 

Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) First German Book, 3rd edit. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Arnold’s Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition, 
5s. 6d. 

Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Religious Anecdotes, edited by 
Flesher, 10s. 

Baily’s ().) Dorking Fowl, 2n 

Bandinel’s (Rev. J.) Lufrs 
6s. 6d. « 

Barth’s (Pr.) Stories for Christian Children, 2s. 6d. c!. gilt. 

Barth’s (Dr.) Weaver of Quellbrunn, translated by Ryland, 
18mo. Is. 

Beasley’s (H.) Pocket Formulary, 5th edit. corrected, 6s. cl. 

Beecr ft's (G.) Companion to the Iron Trade, 3rd edit. 1 

Bennett’s (W. J. E.) Last Sermons preached at St. Paul 8, 
Knig! itsbridge, &c. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Bernard’s (R.) Sin Apprehended, (The Isle 
by Jarman, fe. Svo. 28. 6d. cl. 

Best's (Mrs.) The Casket Rifle I8mo. 2s cl. 

Best’s (Mrs.) The History of a Famil y Bible, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Blair's Chronological Tables, edited by H. Ellis, 31s. 6d. 

Blencowe’s Plain Sermons, 2nd series, 7s. 6d. cl. 

Boat (The) and the Caravan, 4th edit. fep. 8vo, 7s. cl. 

Bohn’s Classical Library: Lucretius on Nature of 
Things, ~ anslated by Rev. J. S. Watson, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Bohn’s Il " : Redding's (C.) History, &c. of 
Modern Wines, 3r A 





2mo. ls. 6d. el. 








of Man,) edited 














| edit. 12mo. 5s 

Bohn’s Scientific Library: Mantell’s (G. A.) 
and their Teachings, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Bohn’s Standard Library: Vasari’s I 
&e., Vol. IV. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bonar’s (Rey. H.} Man; his Religion and his World, 2s. cl. 

Byrth’s (T., D.D.) Remains, with Memoir, by «ew reiff, 
8vo. I4s. 

Cabinet (The) Lawyer, 15th edit. with Supplements, 10s. 6d. 

Campbell's (Re J.) The Obedience of Christ, 32mo. 1s. 

Chapman’s Library for the Pe = 
European Capitals, cr. 8vo. ls. swd 
and Life, Is. 

Christian (The) Graces in Olden Time; a Series of Female 
Portraits, with Poetical Illustrations, by Dr. Stebbing, 21s. 

Churton’s Thoughts on the Land of the Morning, 10s. 6d. 

Collins’s Cheap Series: Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology, 





Petrifactions 


es of the Painters, 


; Whipple’s Literature 





ls. 6d. 
Comic Almanac for on ilk istré ated by Cruikshank, 2s. 
ne led arog ) rar 1. V., royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 





Saske sley's (G. G., M. *, ) Selectaé Prope rtio, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Court (The) A thn nm, 18 52, Ato. 21s. cl. 
Crabb’s (G. = M A.) Techni Dictionary of Terms, 7s. 6d. 
Darwin's Geological Obse1 vations on Coral Reefs, 1 v. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
Davies (Dr.) On Diseases of the Lunes and Haert, 7s 
Death Flag (The), by Miss Crumpe, 3 vols. royal 
31s. 6d. dds. 
Dempsey’s (G. D.) Builder's Guide. 8vo. 15s. 6d. cl. 
Dick’s (Dr.) Christian Philosopher, new ed. 1 v. 12mo. 3s. 
Directory to Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's Seats in Scotland, 
7s. 6d. 
Dubuc’s (Dr.) New Grammar of the French Language, 4s. 
Elliot's (J.) Elementary Mathematics, con.plete. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Fisher’s Drawing-room Serap-Book, 1852, 4to. 21s. cl. 
Forbes’s (G.) Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tnnes, &c., 
Foulkes’s (Rev. E. 8.) 
Francis’s Chronicles of the Stock Exchange, 2nd ed. 12: 
Francis’s History of the English Railway, 2 v. 8vo. toy el. 
Gardner's (F.) Home Revis _— 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. limp. 






12mo. 
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Gleanings of Heavenly Wisdoin, 32 mo, ls. cl. gilt. 
Goodwin’s Problems and E zemeien Mathematic . 
Gumersall’s (T. B.) Tables of Discount, 8th ed. 8 10s. 6d. 





onvent of Algarve, | Serymgeour’s (D.) Readings in Science and Literature. 12mo. 


Ware’s Sketches of 


Manual of Ecclesiastical oe 195. 
dl. 


This was effected by the introduc- | 


Guthrie’s (Rev. W.) The Christian’s Great Interest, 2nd ed. 
2s. el, 

Haydn’s (J.) Book of Dignities, (Beatson's Political Index 
Modernized.) 8vo. 25s. hf.-bd. 

Heath’s Keepsake for 1852, edited by Miss Power, royal 
8vo. 21s. cl. 

Complete Collection of Treatises, &c. Vol. 
VIIT., 8vo. 30s. 

Hetherington’s (Rev. W. M.) The Minister’s Family, 3s. 6d. 

Hildreth’s History of the United States, Vols. 1V. and V. 
8vo. 24s. el. 

Hughes’s Geography for Elementary Schools, Ist Course, 1s. 

Hunt’s (R.) Eleme =! Physics, with Engravings, 10s. 6d. 

Huntington's (Rev. W.) Posthumous Letters, Vol. I. 7s. el. 

James’s (J. H.) Treatise on Life and Fire Assurance, &c. 
&vo. 15s. 

James’s (J. A.) Young Man’s Friend, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Jamiezon’s Eastern Manners, Illustrative of New Testament, 
fs. 

Johnson's Farmer’s Almanac, 1852, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Knight's (C.} Cabinet Shakspeare, Vol. X., re-issue, ls. 6d. 

Laurence’s (Rev. R. F.) Order for Visitation of the Sick, 
5s, 6d. ¢ 

Levi's (L.) Commercial Law, its Principles, &c. Vol. I. Part 

» a8. 

Library for Times: Miall’s Footsteps of our Forefathers, 5s. 

Macready’s (Major) Sketch of Suwarow and his last Cam- 
paign, 10s. 

Meek’s (Rey. R.) Christian Duties in the Closet, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Mereweather's (J., D.D.) Diary of a Dean, vith Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 

Montgomery’s (R., M.A.) 








Luther, 6th edit. revised, 5s, cl. 


1 | Moore’s Lallah Rookh, new ed. with engravings, 15s. cl. 


Morris’s (Rev. J. B.) Jesus the Son of Mary, 2 vols. 24s. cl. 
Morris son's Young Ladies’ Guide to Practical Arithmetic, 
1. ‘1. 





ae iy’s Reading for Rail: Layard’s Discoveries at Nineveh, 
abi idge «1, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

National Illustrated Library: Dumas’s Pictures of Travel in 
South of France, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Newman’s (J. H.) Parochial Sermons, Vol. IT., 10s. 6d. 

Nicolini’s History of the Pontificate of Pius IX., 2s. 6d. cl. 

Overton’s (Rev. C.) Expository Preacher, Vol. II., 7s. 6v. cl. 

Paddiana; or, Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life, 7s. 6d, cl. 

Paseal’s (Blaise) Thoughts on Religion, new ed. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Pickering’s C istian Classics : Hall's Occasional Meditations, 
&c. 24mo, . 6d. swa., c 

Planché’s am -) wenivant “of At rms, with Illustrations, 
8vo. 12s 

Popular Library: Pfeiffer’s Travels round the World, trans- 
lated by W. Hazlitt, 2 v. fe. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Pridham’s (O.) Kossuth and Magyar Land, cr. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 

Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1852, illustrated by J. Leech, 
2s. 6d. cl 

Ravenscliffe, a Novel, 3 v. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Rhind’s (W.) Physical Geography, 12mo. 2s. 3d. cl. swd. 

Roberts's (M.) Popular History of Mollusca, coloured plates, 
10s. 6d. el. 








| Robinson’s Greek Lexicon to New Testament, condensed, 


7s. 6d. cl. 

Routledge’s Standard Novels: 
2s. 6d. cl. 

Ruskin’s (J,) Modern Painters, Vol. II., 3rd. ed., 10s. 6d. cl. 

Schoedler and Medlock’s Book of Nature, Division 2, cr. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cl.; complete, cr. 8vo. 10s 6d. cl. 


Grant's Scottish Cavalier, 


| Seott’s (W. B.) Antiquarian Gleanings in North of England, 


Seudamore’s (W. E., M 


4to. with plates, 31s. 6d. plain, 42s. coloured. 


3s. 6d. 

A.) Letters to a Seceder, post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Simpson's Epitome of History of Christian Church, 5s. 

Slack’s (H. J.) Ministry of the Beautiful, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl, 


Smith’s List of Officers of the 85th Bucks Volunteers, 8vo. 


7s 6d. cl. 
Smith’s List of Officers of the Rifle Brigade. 8vo. 10s. cl. 
Spencer’s (E.) Travels in European Turkey in 1850, 2 vols. 


SVO. 258. 


Spring’s The Bible not of Man, and the Religion of the Bible, 


Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, new edit. Vol. 4, 


by Rev. T. H. Skinner, ! vol 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Springer's (J. S.) Forest Life and Forest Trees, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Statutes at Large, 14 & 15 Vict. 1851, 8vo. 22s. bds. 
Stephen’s (Sir J.) Lectures on History of France, 2 v 





24s. 


L2s. 

Success in Life, a Book for Young Men, fc. 8vo, 3s, cl. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, trans. by Rev. C. L. Smith, 
2 vols. 12s. 

Tate's (W.) The Modern Cambist, 7th edit. 8vo. 12s. el. 

Thiers’ Consulate and Empire, Vol. II., 8vo. 7s. swd. 

Thirlwall’s (C,, D.D.) History of Greece, new edit. Vol. VI., 
Rvo. 12s, 

Thornton's (Rey. S.) Memoirs, by Fremantle, 3rd edit. 5s 

Timbs’s (J.) The Year Book of Facts, extra vol. fe. 8vo.. 6s. 

Traveller’s Library, “ Pfeiffer’s Voyage round the World,” 
2 Parts, square 12mo. 1s. each. 

Tucker’s (Miss) Rainbow in the North, new edit. fe. 3s. 6d. 

Visiting my Relations, and its Results, fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Walker's Text-Book of Mechanical Philosophy, Part I. 5s, 

Walpole’s (Lieut.) The Ansyrii (or Assassins), 3 vols. 42s. 

Welsh Sketches, chiefly Ecclesiastical, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. 

Wilkins’s (Rev. H, M.) Notes for Latin Lyrics, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Wilson’s (Dr.) Communion of Saints, 9s. (Bampton Lectures, 
1851. 

Wolski’s (F. A.) French Extracis, 3rd edit. enlarged, 2s. 6d. 

Woodle —~ House; or, the Happy Holidays, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Wyatt’s (M. D,) Industrial Arts of 19th Century, Part. IIL, 
7s. 6d. 

Wyckliffe’s Three Treatises on the Church, with Notes, &c., 
by Dr. Todd. sq. 78. 6d. cl. 

Young’s (Rev. J.) The Apocalypse Unveiled, Vol. I., 5s. 6d, 





Mr. Emerson, in one of his lectures, tells a story 


| to exemplify the stability of things in England. He 


| Emerson was in England he w 


says that Williar n of Wyke sham, about the year 1150, 
endowed a house in the neighbourhood of Winchester, 

to provide a measure of beer and a sufficiency of bread 
to every one who asked it, for ever; and when Mr. 
was ¢urious to test this 


| ¢ood man’s credit, and knocked at the door, pre- 


ferred his request, and received his measure of beer and 
his quantum of bread, though its donor had been dead 
700 years. 





Books Wanted to Purchase. 


[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to THe Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. } 

Letterson Early Education; addressed to J. P. Greaves. By 
Pestalozzi. 1827. 

Homeepathic Examiner, Vols. I. and II., First Series. New 
York. 





ITY OF LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
for Indisputable and Accumulative Policies, Annuities, 
Endowments, Loans, 
F. LEEKS, Sec. 


HEAP ROOFING, LINING for 

DAMP WALLS, Covering for Verandas, desirable to 

form Light Ceilings, and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, or 

Metal, to counteract the heat of the sun, and the wet and 
frost, to top rooms. 

F. M‘NEILLand CO.’S PATENT ASPHALTED ROOFING 
FELT. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

As a Roofing it is light, durable, and effective. Half the 
strength of timber used for slates or tiles only is necessary, 
and is particularly desirable for farm buildings, workshops, 
and emigrants’ houses, supplied in long lengths by 32 inches 
wide, and easily applied by unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and 
very thick Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of 
the Steam Engine, saving 20 per cent. in fuel. 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, 
free from odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a 
very effective remedy 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap 
construction of roofs (which any carpenter can follow), sent 
post free, and orders by post executed. Experienced work- 
men also sent out. Established 13 years. 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.’S PATENT FELT WORKS, Bunhill- 
row, Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind 
in London. 








THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


has not only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to 
every class of the community, and is acknowiedged to stand 
unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food 
for infants, children, and invalids. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form 
another diet universally esteemed for making a superior 
gruel in fifteen minutes, and alternately with the Patent 
Barley is an excellent food for children and invalids; being 
particularly recomended by the faculty as the purest and 
best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Embden Groats. 

ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is 
a light, nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article 
of food, and is held in high estimation as a diet for infants 
and invalids, It supersedes the use of the Pearl Sago, to which 
it is very superior. 

R0BINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in 
Town and Country. 








EENWICH FURNITURE, CARPET, BEDDING, AND 
GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 


OWSON and COMPANY, 

28 and 29, London-street, 1, 2, and 3, Skelton-strect, 
and Church-passage, HOUSE FURNISHERS, DECORA- 
TORS, PAPER HANGERS, &c. An inspection of these 
extensive Stocks is earnestly solicited before purchasing 
elsewhere; they consist of well-seasoned FURNITURE of 
every description, suitable for the humblest to the noblest 
dwelling, in dining and drawing-room chairs, from 11s. 6d. 
to 30s.; loo tables, 17s. to 10 guineas; dining tables, 2 to 12 
guineas; noble chimney glasses, 30s. to 1(/.: whatnots, 
music stools, 12s, 6d.; canterburys and cheffioneers, 40s. to 
4 guineas; Brussels carpets, Jast year’s designs, 2s. 67. per 
yard, worth 3s. 6d. ; superior ditto, 3s. 6d. to 4s. Gd.; Dutch 
ditto, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; Kidderminster ditto, 1s. 4d. to 2s. 9d.; 
stair carpetings, 64d. to 2s. 3d.; hearth rugs, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 5 
tickings, ready-made ticks, dimitys, moreens, damas sks, 
crumb cloths, sheetings, table cloth, bla nkets, quilts, anti- 
macassars, bell ropes, curtain loops, stair hollands, window 
ditto, and fancy window blinds; carpet, bed, and_ tick 
bindings, with laces, cords, &c. ; best seasoned floor cloths, 
2s. the square yard. 

BED-R0OM FuRNITURE.—Handsome four-post mahogany 

bedstead, 35s. to 50s.; cornice top ditto, 60s. to 6 guineas; 
Arabian ditto, japanned, 30s. to 2 guineas; mahogany ditto, 
very handsome, 3 guineas to 8 guineas; tents, 13s. 6d. ; 
French, 11s. 6d.; stump, 8s. 6d. ; cribs for children, 12s, fid. ; 
patent iron besteads of every description, from 15s. 6d. to 
7 guineas, Lodging-houses, Tavern-keepers, Schools, &c., 
supplied at the wholesale prices. Washstands, 2s. 6d to 
10s. 6d.; ditto, marble top, 28s. to 4 guineas; tables to 
match; chairs, ls. 9d. to 5s. 6d.; towel horses, 2s. to 5s. 6d. ; 
dressing glasses, 4s. 6d. to 30s. ; marble top ditto ; wardrobes, 
60s. to 15 guineas; commodes, 10s. 6d. to 30s.; biddets, 
14s. 6d.; chests of drawers, japanned, 18s. 6d. to 30s.; 
mahogany ditto, 25s. to 4 guineas; mattresses, 6s. 6d. to 
30s.; hair ditto, 30s. to 5 guineas; palliasses, 5s. 6d. to 
15s. 6d.; prime seasoned bedding the set, common, 30s. to 
to 3 guineas; best grey rong ~~ to ha guineas ; purified 
feathers, 1s., 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d., 18. 9d., 28., 28. 3d., 28. 6d.;5 
horse hair, 9d. to 13. 6d. ; ioe Ries l4d., 2d., 3d. per 
pound ; old beds and mattresses purified and made equal to 
new. 
Drawing and dining-room contains blinds and poles, &c. 
Mahogany poles fixed complete, 4s. 9d. to 10s. 6d.; brass 
ditto, 8s. 6d. to 18s. 6d.; wire blinds, per foot, ls. $d.; 
Venetian ditto, 9d. ; Hollands rollers, with rack, &c., fixed 
complete at 5d.; imitation of Venetian and fancy, 5d.; a 
set of damask curtains, trimmed with silk lace, 7s. 6d. to 
2 guineas; the patent dacian fabric, or new material, 18s. 
to 25s. Kitchen tables, chairs, fenders, fire irons, and every 
article for furnishing, to any extent. 

Dowson AND Company, House Furnishers, Decorators, 
Paper-hangers, Auctioneers, and House Agents, 28 and 29 
London-street, Skelton-street, and Church-passage, Green- 
wich. 
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[HE LITE! R. ARY, ARTISTIC, AND 

SCIENTIFIC REGISTER,—Cariric Office, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand. 

Opened for the Accommodation of AUTHORS, EDITORS, | 
ARTISTS, LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC MEN, to supply to | 
them a responsible and respectable medium of communication | 
for the following purposes. 

PROPRIETORS OF PERIODICALS wanting Editors and | 
Writers. | 

EDITORS and WRITERS wanting employment. 

N.B.—The entry must state the nature of the employment | 
sought, and the speeies of composition in which the | 
applicant is versed, and should be accompanied by 
printed specimens. 

AUTHORS desirous of having their works published, may 
have them properly printed, at fair charges, or submitted 
to proper publishers and their sale negotiated. 

ARTISTS having works of Art to dispose of may register 
them for sale. 

COMPOSERS OF 
to be published. 

SCIENTIFIC MEN, and INVENTORS and PATENTEES, 
may negotiate with security the sale of inventions or 
patents to the best advantage; LECTURERS seeking 
employment by public institutions; scientific apparatus 
for sale may also be registered ; 

As also may persons desirous of disposing of Libraries, 
Works of Art, and valuable objects connected with 
Literature, Art, or Science, or for any purpose in which 
the above classes are interested and desire to commu- 
nicate. 

The charge for registration will be five shillings, which must 
be sent, with the instructions, in postage stamps. Full 
particulars of the matter to be registered must accompany 
them. 

N. B.—WNo charge will be made for searching the register, 
unless the application be by letter, requiring a reply, in 
which case a fee of one shilling in postage stamps must be 
enclosed. 

The fees of Agency will vary according to the nature and 
amount of the transaction, but they will be very moderate. 

Now Registered for sale-—The patent of a machine for 
cleaning boots and shoes. 

All letters relating to the ‘‘ Literary, Artistic, and Scientific 
Register,” to be addressed to “Mr. Crockrorp, Criric 
Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand,” with the word ‘ Registry,” 
in the corner. 


TPHE ROYAL BRITISH BANK 

(Incorporated by Charter), for Receiving Deposits at 
Interest, Making Advances on Approved Securities, Granting 
Cash Credits, and Transacting every other Description of 
Banking Business—Issues Promissory Notes or Bills, payable 
in London, of any amount, and bearing interest or not at 
the option of the depositors or purchasers. 

These Promissory Notes are free of charge, and are trans- 
ferable and negotiable, and may be taken either for deposits 
or be used in the varied transactions of commerce at home 
or abroad. The rates of Interest at present allowed by the 
Bank are as follow, viz. :— | 

On Deposits for New Shares for the gradual increase of the 
Capital in terms of the Charter—four per cent. per annum. 

On Deposit Accounts, or deposits for six months—three per 


MUSIC may procure their compositions 














held at call—rates 
all cases the 


nt. 

On Balances of Drawing Accounts, 
varying with the sum and time in Bank. In 
interest is reckoned from day to day. 

Detailed terms of business, and forms of application for 
opening Accounts, &c., will be supplied at the Chief Office of 
the Bank, and at the Branches in the Strand, Lambeth, and 
Islington. 


By Order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager. 
16, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, London. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
and TRUST SOCIETY. (Completely 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
Subscribed Capital 250,000/., in 5,000 Shares of 507. each. 
DIRECTORS. 

RALPH THOMAS BROCKMAN, Esq., Folkestone. 

BenjaMIN CHANDLER, Jun., Esq., Sherborne. 
EpwarpD W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. | 





Registered.) 








James Macau ay, Esq., 28, Chancery-lane. 
Henry Pav 1, Esq., 33, Devonshire-place. 
Rospert Youne, Esq., Battle. | 
ACTUAEY AND SECRETARY. | 

WiLuiAM Neison, Esq., F.S.S. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of | 
Assurance to Property as well as to Life; and its business 


consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE | 
TITLES, rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The Amount of MORTGAGES GUARANTEED; by which 
Trustees, Solicitors, and others advancing Money are secured 
from Loss, under any circumstances. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and 
LEASEHOLDS ; thereby making them equal or even better 
than Freeholds, for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and 
Guaranteeing their absolute iene within a given 
period. 

MONEY ADVANCED on the PLAN of BUILDING 
SOCIETIES, without their risks and inconveniences 

INCREASED and IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES G R AN 
upon Healthy as well as Diseased Lives | 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others | 
GUARANTEED upon the Payment of a small Annual Pre 
mium, and a reduction of nearly one-half is made when a 
Life Assurance is combined with the Fidelity Guarantee 
Policy. 

LIFE ASSUR ANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, 
or for a Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT "and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and 
ANNUITIES GRANTED; the Premiums can be ery upon 
the returnable or non-return; able system, in cas death 
before attaining the age agreed upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or INCREASED INCOMES 
GRANTED in Exchange for Reversionary Interests, 

WHOLE WORLD POLICIES GR ANTED, and all Policies 
issued by this Society are Indisputable. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every information | 
will be immediately furnished on application to Wrttiam | 
NeIson, Esq., Actuary and Secretary, 30, Exsex-street, 
Strand, London. 
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| CESS of MAKING ICE, 


| Vest, = superfine cassimere, 


SAMU 


CARRIAGE FREE. 

EAS, COFFEES, and SPICES 

sent Carriage Free to any part of England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 

TEA MERCHANTS, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY 

Fine Congou Tea,3s.4d and 3s. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d; 
Rare Souchong T s.; Finest Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Good 
Gunpowder Tez 3s. 8d., 48., 48. 4d., 4s. 8d.; Rare 
Gunpowder, 5s.; Finest Gunpowder, 5s. 8d. 

oe Coffee, ls., 1s. 1d., 1s. 2d., and Is. 3d.; Finest Ja- 
maica, ls. 4d. ; Finest Old Mocha, now only ls. 4d. 
Spices, One Hundred per Cent. Lower than most other houses. 








ROYAL VICTORIA FEL T 


CARPETING.—The public attention is particularly 
directed to this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty 
of design, durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy 
in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in 
general use many years, and become well ests ablished with 
the trade and the public, and can be purchased at all the 


| tions, Offices, 


APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
Cc EYANCE OF S( U ND.—The 
extraordinary power this Tubing possesses for 
“l with the great facility wit! 
enders it superior to any other material 
and it is now extensively used in Public 
Private Establishments, War 
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preferable to the use of be 
saving of time and labour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf pc 
chapels, &c., is another most import 
Tubing, by means of which persons, who 
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lls, effecting 





rsons in 
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sermon tor years, have wi 
by the preacher. 
RAILWAY CONVERSATION 


rUBES will be found a 
great accommodation to railway travellers. 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, 
such as Soles for Boots and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Framea, 
srackets, Mouldings, Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, 











| Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, Watchstands, Cups, 
Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and uncing 
| Balls, Pump-buckets, Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking es, Sheets lining 


respectable Carpet Houses in London, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom. | 
The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE- 


LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture Printed and 
Embossed Table Covers in the newest de + gns, Window 
Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing, 
&e. &e. 

Manufactories at Leeds, and 
Wholesale Warehouses 8 , Love-lane, 


London. 
London. 


Borough-road, 
Wood-street, 











BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL L EI TTE RS P P ATI 
‘i PROCESS of ICE BEING 
MADE in ONE MINUTE, without the aid of Ice, has 
elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 
most gracious approval and unbounded astonishment, by 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, 
which are now brought to the highest state of perfection ; 
as also are the various MACHINES enumerated below: 

MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and for Cooling 
Wine, &c., at a trifling cost. 

BUT’ 7 Rk COOLER and FREEZER. 
FUNNE 

ENAMELLED WINE 
pagne, &c. 

MASTERS’S PATENT 
and COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ice from Spring 
Water in five minutes, at the cost of 2d., in the hottest climate. 
Price 30s., and upwards. 

COOLING DECANTER, or CLARET 
and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes 

The PUBLIC is respectfully INVITED to SEE the 


ICE PERCOLATING 


REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 


JUG.—COOLING 


&e., &e., Ke. 
PRO- 
aid of Ice—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, at the Crystal 
Palace, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders 
of Rock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and CO.’S 
principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
RATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 
and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 
apparatus, the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 
operation, that it may be usedin the dining-room. By the 
addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing 
beverage is produced, Price 30s., and upwards. 

N.B.—Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring Soda Water, 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 

Also, MASTERS and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE- 
CLEANING MACHINE, manufactured in six different sizes, 
to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One 
Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 
order.— Price 35s. to 6/. 6s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, 

STREET, 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 


REGENT 


London. 


~ THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


ey ITHERS, MERCHANT 
h TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, and WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
»9, Ludgate-hill, having attained a world-wide fame, are 
determined to confirm their popularity to the Great Gathering 
of 1851, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former 
efforts; and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur 
of taste in excellence of material, a novelty in design, and a 
superb magnificence in every description of clothing, that 
will insure their patronage, and cause them to proclaim, on 
returning to their own nation, that the Martof SAMUEL, 
BROTHERS, is a gigantic and wonderful tailoring establish- 
ment. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ original system of charging 
separately for the material and making continued as here- 
tobefore. 

The following is an exemplification of the system :—For a 
Coat 1} superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs 1/. 1s., 
making and trimmings, 20s. ; Coat complete, 22. ls. For a 
5s. 6d. per yard, material costs 
4s. 13d., making and trimmings, 6s. 0d.; Vest complete, 
10s. 74d. For a pair of Trousers, 2 and 3-8ths superfine 
cassimere, 5s 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. ld., making 
and trimmings, 6s. 6d.; Trousers complete, 19s. 7d.. Suit 
complete, 3/. lls. 23d. 

The Ready-made Department abounds with the choicest 
and best stock of SPRING and SUMMER ATTIRE.—Super- 
fine Cloth Dress Coats, 2ls. to 25s.; Saxony ditto, 23s. to 
30s. ; superior, 33 ; Frock Coats, 3s. extra. 

PAL ETOTS. Llama Cloth Paletot, sleeves, &c. 
lined with silk, 24s. (this coat can be worn either as a frock 
or over-coat) ; Saxony ditto, 26s. to 34s.; Alpaca ditto, 7s. to 
13s. ; Cashmere ditto, 14s. to 20s. 

OXONIAN SPORTING and LOUNGING COATS.—Super- 
fine green oy black cloth, l6s. 6d. to 28s. ; the Oxonian or 
Business Coat, 21s. to 30s.; black or fancy doeskin trousers, 
9s. to 14 allthe new styles, I6s. to 22s. hussar 
suits, 22s.; tunic suits, 2ls.; jackets, 9s. fid. 
EL,BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one ¢oor from the 

Old Bailey.—Patterns, &c. sent free. 













Boys’ 





SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 


by the above machines, without the | 


Tanks, &c.; Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap- 
dishes, &c., manufactured by 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY ’ 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


Qik JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.— Prepared under the immediate care of 
he Inventor, and established for u years by 
the Profession, for removing Bil dities, and Indigestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 


Patentees 


wards of thirty 













Bowels, and Dissolving Uric Acid in Gravel and Gout; alse 
as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affee- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarges 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, a ly pos- 


avoids the 
dangerous concret vY ] r 
1 powder. 


sibility of those 
the use of the 











Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton 
Who es ind Retail Druggists ar dicine Agen 
out the British Empire, in b« tine. ee 6d.. 3s. 


Ils., and 2ls. each.—The Acidulate ¥ Syrup in Bot 
eat h. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation, ’ 
and to see that his name ] green 


is stamped on each label in 
ink, as follows:—‘* James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.’ 





INVALUABLE TO MOTHE RS. 

DP X0N'S_FEVER POWDERS 

CHILDREN, which for more than Twenty Years 
have been prescribed by the leading Medical Men, with the 
greatest success and advantage t hildren suffering from 
difficult Teething. The value of these powders depends upon 
their power in controlling the fever which from time to time 
arises during the process of Teething, but they are of equal 
service in every other description of fever to which children 
are liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Me asle s, Small-pox, Chicken- 
pox, Nettle-rash, and other eruptions of the skin; in which 
disorders the timely use of these powders will prevent 
inflammation, and other ill effeets. The inflammation of the 
throat in Scarlatina, of the eyes and lungs in Measles, of the 
eyes and skin in Snall-pox, &c., is the effect of the fever in 
these disorders, and if the fever is kept subdued, inflamma- 
tion will not take place, and thus the evil consequences 
resulting to the child’s constitution may, with certainty, be 
prevented. These powders may given with great 
advantage in Croup and Influenza, and also in the feverish- 
ness and sore throat which follow catching a cold With 
these powders at her command, or intelligent 
nurse has the health of infants an rild lly under her 
control ; and may relieve herself at the same t rom much 
of the anxiety wl } 
hood. Mr. Dixon will forward, post free, a packet on receipt 
of fourteen penny stamps. Prepared and sold by J. 
Surgeon. Apothecary, ani Accoucher, 2 Bedford-row, 
corner of Theobald’s-road, Bloomsbury, Lond n, | 
containing Nine Powders, 1s. 14d., and to be « btained from 
any Patent Medicine Vendor throughout the Kingdom. 
Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon. 
street, London. 


QARSAPARILLA.—It is asserted by 
many eminent Medical men that there no Medicine 
in the Materia Medica comparable to Sarsaparilla for recruit- 
ing the debilitated constitution, restoring the tone of the 
stomach, improving the general state of the system, and 
by its continued use removing various morbid symptoms 
ascribed to a deranged condition of the fluids— such as ¢ rup 

tions on the skin, ulcerations, scorbutic and cutaneous dis- 
eases, and rheumatic pains, operating as a general and 
complete purifier of the blood—Butler’s ** Compx un 1 C ne 
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centrated Decoction, or “ Fiuid Extract of Sarsaparilla,” is 
| the original of the now numerous preparations of the kind, 
and is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners: it is 
most carefully prepared from the finest Jamaica Sarsaparilla 
imported at a low temperature, so as to preserve entirely the 
virtues of the root in their most efficient and concentrated 
form. A pint bottle is equal to three gallons of the ordinar 


| chemists, 


| observe 


preparation, and double the strength of those usually sol 
Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s.; and 


quarter-pints, 5s. 6d. 


Also, BUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER, in one bottle.—This useful Aperient Preparation, 
besides forming an equally efficient and far more agieeable 
draught than that produced with the common Seidlita 
powders, is made in much less time, and with infinitely less 
trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a tez l, in water, 
forms a most refreshing saline draught osed ina 
bottle, it will remain uninjured by rng the 
longest sea voyage or land journey. 6d. the 
bottle (which is enclosed in and accom vent d bya 
measure and spoon), by the Preparers, Butler and Harding, 
4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London Be 
careful to order Butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to 
the address.—The above may also be obtained of 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Davenport and Stedman, 20, 
Waterloo-place, _ iburgh ; and of most Druggists in every 
part of the kingdox 
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Mr. HARRISON AINSWORTH'’S NEW WORK, IN SHILLING NUMBERS. 


On SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, will be published, price ls., the FIRST NUMBER of 


THE LIFE & ADVENTURES OF MERVYN CLITHEROE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 

With Illustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


Just published, in Three Volumes, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


I, 
FLORENCE SACKVILLE; or, SELF-DEPENDENCE. 
By Mrs. BURBURY. 

“This is a first novel, we hope it will not be the last by the authoress, who possesses a clear appreciation of humour and 
of pathos, a firm hand in noting down the salient features of character, and a constancy to the leading purposes of her story. 
There is nothing untrue to real life and suffering in the position of Florence Sackville, the self-dependent heroine and 
narrator. The story of poor Milly Trevelyan—the pathos of which is fearful, without exaggeration—is an episode that 
alone would justify us in placing Mrs. Burbury high among modern novelists.” —dthenceum. k 

‘There is more than the promise of talent in this first work of a writer, who possesses a flowing and racy style, an 
observant eye for character, a ready faculty of invention, and earnestness of design.” —Atlas. . 

“Florence Sackville, the self-dependent, is a clever creation, and possesses charms attractive enough to entice us through 
three volumes. Mrs. Burbury is very happy in the mode in which she calls the self-dependent heroine into action, and she 
writes with ease and elegance.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE FAIR CAREW; or, HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


In Three Volumes. (Now ready.) 


AGATHA BEAUFORT: or, FAMILY PRIDE. 


In Three Volumes. (Nearly ready.) 


To be completed in Twenty Numbers. 





By the Author of “ Pique.” 


TWO FAMILIES; an Episode of the History of Chapelton. 


By the Author of “ Rose Douglas.” In Two Volumes. (In December.) 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 65, Cornhill. 
AUTHORITY OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Complete in Three Handsome Volumes, price Three Guineas. 
OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE AND 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION 
Of the Works of Industry of all Nations, 1851. 


“A complete literary type of the original to which it refers, opening up sources of amusement or instruction to every 
class of taste, and proving equally at home on the drawing-room table, handled by fashionable dilettanti in the study, 
pored over by the scholar or the man of science, at the merchant’s desk as a book of constant reference—in the factory, 
the foundry, and the workshop, as a repertoire for designs, and as highly suggestive for future progress. A more pleasant 
work to dive into during an idle hour can hardly be imagined, for wherever it is taken up there is something new and 
striking, and worthy of attention.”—Times. 

“The work is without a precedent in the annals of literature ; and when we regard the circumstances of difficulty that 
surrounded the task of its execution, the praise bestowed on those who undertook it can scarcely be too great. The 
Contractors, in that enlarged spirit which appears to have entered into all that belongs to the Exhibition, engaged men of 
reputation and authority in every department of science and manufacture to contribute such descriptive notes as should 
render the work eminently instructive. It thus contains a body of annotations which express the condition of human 
knowledge and the state of the world’s industry in 1851: and is a document of the utmost importance, as a summary 
report of this vast international “ stock-taking,” which no great library—nor any gentleman’s library, of those who aim 
at the collection of literary standards--can hereafter be without. It is not a work of a day, a month, or a year: it is for 
all time. Centuries hence it will be referred to as an authority on the condition to which man had arrived at the period of 
its publication. It is at once a great Trades Directory, informing us where we are to seek for any particular kind of manu- 
facture—a Natural History, recording the localities of almost every variety of native production--and a Cyclopedia, 
describing how far science has ministered to the necessities of humanity, by what efforts the crude products of the earth 
have been converted into articles of utility or made the medium of that refined expression which belongs to the province 
of creative art. The Exhibition has lived its allotted time, and died; but this Catalogue is the sum of the thoughts and 
truths to which it has given birth,—and which form the intellectual ground whereon the generations that we are not to see 
must build. i ‘ It will be evident from what has been already stated that a more important contribution to a 
commercial country than the ‘ Official, Descriptive, and Illustrated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition’ could scarcely have 
been offered. 5:18 os . All possible means have been taken to render it worthy of the wonderful gathering of 
which it is the permanent record.”—Atheneeum. 

This Work is also published in Five Parts: Parts 1 and 2, price 10s. each, and Parts 3, 4, and 5, price 15s. each. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES anp SONS, Printers. 


OrricraL CATALOGUE OFFice, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and of all Booksellers, 


POPULAR RECORD OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


HUNT’S HANDBOOK, being an Explanatory Guide to the Natural Productions and Manufactures of the Great 
Fxhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 1851. In Two Volumes, price 6s. By ROBERT HUNT, Professor of Mechanical 
Science, Government School of Mines. ae 

** Every care has been taken to render this compilation a record worthy of preservation, as giving within a limited space 
a faithful description of certainly one of the most remarkable events which has ever taken place upon this island, or in the 
world—the gathering together from the ends of the earth, of the products of human industry, the efforts of human thought.” 
Extract from Preface. 

“ One of the most popular mementoes and histories of the actnal gathering of the nations.”—Atheneum. 

“It should be read and retained by all as a compact and portable record of what they have seen exhibited.”—Literary 
Gazett 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES anp SONS, Printers. 

OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OrricE, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and of all Booksellers. 

THE OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE, 
FINALLY CORRECTED AND IMPROVED EDITION, 

With a full Alphabetical and Classified Index of Contributors and of Articles Exhibited, Lists of Commissioners and 
others engaged in the Exhibition, Local Committees and Secretaries, Jurors, and Description of the Building, &c., bound 
in one volume, with the British and Foreign Priced Lists, price 7s. 6d. . 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES anp SONS, Printers. 
OrFictaL CATALOGUE OrFice, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and of all Booksellers. 


Go LA oa SHA DS S, 
FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
CLOCKS, VASES, WAX FLOWERS, 
And all Articles injured by exposure, at very reduced prices, 
Table Glass & Lamp Shades “= of Every Description. 
FANCY BOHEMIAN GLASS and ~*~ PARIAN CHINA in great variety. 
Estimates and Prices for every description of GLASS for GLAZING, on application to 





BY 











HENRY HETLEY, Glass Warehouse, 13, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square (from Soho-square. ) 


Just published, 


N EXPOSITION OF THE 
FULFILLED PROPHECIES of the APOCALYPSE, 
from the First Seal to the end of Chapter XIX. By the 
ae. Sey ARMSTRONG, M.A. Part I. in 8vo., price 6s. 
sewed. 
SEELEYs: Fleet-street and Hanover-street, London; 
McGuasuan, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 





In the press, 


KETCHES of BRAZIL; including 
New Views on Tropical and European Fever, with 
Remarks on a Premature Decay of the System Incident to 
Europeans on their Return from Hot Climates. By ROBERT 
DUNDAS, M.D., Physician to the Northern Hospital, Liver- 
pool, formerly Acting Surgeon to H.M. 60th Regiment; and 
for Twenty-three years Medical Superintendent of the British 

Hospital, Bahia. 

London: JoHN CHURCHILL. 





DR. RAMADGE ON ASTHMA AND DISEASE OF THE 
HEART. 

One Vol., greatly improved, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d, 

STHMA, ITS VARIETIES and 

. COMPLICATIONS ; with Practical Remarks on their 

Specific Treatment. Illustrated by Cases, and Plates Coloured 

from Nature. By F. H. RAMADGE, M.D., Fellow of the 

College of Physicians, late Senior Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary for Asthma and Consumption. 

London: Loneman and Co. 





Eightpence, or free by post, One Shilling, 
PEECHES on HOMCQOPATHY 
and IRREGULAR PRACTICE, delivered at the Nine- 
teenth Anniversary of the PROVINCIAL MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL ASSOCIATION, held at Brighton. 

“The clear and distinct deliverances of the Northern Col- 
leges and Faculties—the determined and manly attitude of 
the Provincial Association—above all, the ability of the 
speeches at the Brighton meeting, the separate publication 
of which we gladly hail—are amply sufficient to vindicate 
the Profession as a body, and to free it from all charge of 
homologating the absurdities of quackery, or battening on 
the garbage of error.”—Medical Times. 

London: Joun Cuurcniti: Edinburgh: 
MaciacHLan and Co. 





CABINET EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
METROPOLITANA. 
Vol. XIX., crown octayo., with 130 Engravings, 8s. 6d., 


ISTORY of the ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. By the late Rev. Dr. T. ARNOLD, the 
Rev. Dr. MOUNTAIN, the Rev. Dr. G. C. RENOUARD, the 
late Bishop RUSSELL, E. POCOCKE, Esq., and Mr. Justice 
TALFOURD. 
Lately published, 
EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY. 
fessor EADIE. 140 Engravings, 8s. 
EARLY HISTORY OF GREECE. By 
POCOCKE, TALFOURD, and OTTLEY. 140 Engravings, 9s. 
*.* Other Volumes of this Illustrated Universal History 
are in the press. 
GrirFin and Co., London and Glasgow. 


By Pro- 


THE NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
In 8vo., 600 pages, Illustrated by 550 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF NATURE; an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to the Sciences of Physics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, 
Zoology, and Physiology. By Professor SCHOEDLER. 
Edited, from the Fifth German Edition, by HENRY MED- 
LOCK, F.C.S. With an Index of 5,000 references, converting 
the work into a Technological Dictionary. 
Also, in Two Vols., 
1. The PHYSICAL SCIENCES, with 213 
Cuts, 5s. 
2. The NATURAL SCIENCES, with 333 
Cuts, 5s. 6d. 
GriFFIN and Co., London and Glasgow. 





NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 
Now ready, 

i: OOR HENRY, from the German 

of Dr. BARTH, translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, 
Esq., with Engravings on Wood, and Illuminated Wrapper 
in Gold. 
Also, uniform with the above, New Editions of the following : 

2, BIBLE STORIES, by the Author of 
“ Chick-seed Without Chick-weed,” &c., with Illustrations, 

3. FIRESIDE VERSES, by MARY HOWITT, 
with Eght Illustrations printed in Oil Colours. 

4, PARLEY’S JUVENILE TALES for BOYS 
and GIRLS, Illustrated with Plates printed in Oil Colours. 

5. PARLEY’S WONDERS of SEA and SKY, 
with Illustrations on Wood. 

6. PARLEY’S WONDERS of EARTH, with 
Illustrations on Wood. 

7. CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK, by Mrs. 
JERRAM. First Series, lllustrated by S. WILLIAMS and 
GILBERT. 

8. CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK. 
Series, ditto, ditto. 

London: Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 


Second 





Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun Crockrorp, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 





minster, on Saturday, November 15, 1851. 








